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T^ These chapters aim to present the conclusions 

;^ reached by one who has spent his Hfe in the pastorate 

^ respecting many things connected with the work of 

the Methodist preacher, and of Methodism. The opin- 
ions expressed have been largely shaped by personal 
experiences. The volume was inspired by the thought 
that perhaps the opinions of one from the ranks of the 
Methodist ministry might have some value to the 
church. Nothing has been colore^— except as mem- 
ory colors all past events. The value of the opinions 
expressed must tje determined by those who read them. 
Many things are withheld which experience has 
taught, because to write them would seem too severe, 
and expose to the censure of being a mere fault-finder. 
It would be a great mistake to indulge in either uni- 
versal commendation or universal condemnation. The. 
judicious man can be neither an optimist nor a 



:r pessimist. 

I The various chapters are not essays with high liter- 

rs ary finish. A hundred little trivial incidents connected 

I with a Methodist preacher's experience and the expe- 

"^ riences of those about him — ^which do not readily yield 

to literary treatment — ^have been employed, and plain, 

everyday phrases seemed most appropriate. 

fs The most of the persons referred to have gone to 
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4 Foreword 

attend the great assize, where, no doubt, they will 
receive something better than justice. 

The personal pronoun of the first person singular 
appears much oftener than is desirable, but there 
seemed no way to avoid it in expressing opinions 
which to a large extent have been shaped by personal 
experiences. 
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THE PREACHER AND HIS WORK 



•CHAPTER I 
Theological Study at Home and in Scotland 

The truth shall be thy warrant. — Raleigh 

Leaving college to go to the civil war the study of 
the law had already been commenced during vaca- 
tions, but army experiences somehow turned my mind 
toward the Christian ministry; and at length I found 
my way to the Drew Theological Seminary and be- 
came a member of the first class that went out from 
that institution. 

Dr. John McClintock was at the head of the semi- 
nary at that time, and I was permitted to come into 
very close relations with him by performing in his 
study such work as a student could do in the 
preparation of the great Biblical Cyclopedia on which 
he and Dr. James Strong were engaged. His sim- 
plicity of manner and large brotherliness blinded me 
to the fact of his greatness. I did not know a great 
man when I saw him — ^not an uncommon thing in 
human history. 

Dr. Randolph S. Foster, afterward bishop, came to 
the institution at this time, somewhat to my disap- 
pointment, but he cured me of all lukewarmness by 
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one lecture on the great question of God's sovereignty 
and human freedom, and was ever afterward regarded 
as one of the great men of Methodism. 

Dr. James Strong had not at this time been elected 
to the professorship of Oriental languages, but his 
name was under consideration, and Dr. McClintock 
in response to an inquiry expressed the opinion that 
the students might exert some influence in the matter. 
Accordingly a petition was addressed to the board of 
trustees requesting the election of Dr. Strong and 
signed by all the students. 

Some of the subsequent professors at Drew Semin- 
ary have been very able men. Dr. Miley gave a wide 
sweep to the study of Systematic Theology; and Dr. 
Crooks, a man of rare thought, put great inspiration 
into his department. The profoundest address on 
Christian education to which it was ever my privilege 
to listen was given by Dr. Crooks at a Conference 
Session; and perhaps the next greatest was delivered 
by Dr. Strong. 
' The department of practical theology had not 
reached the perfection in those days which it after- 
ward attained under the masterful direction of Dr. 
Samuel F. Upham. His work in teaching young 
men how to preach, do pastoral work, and manage 
the affairs of a church has not been surpassed in Meth- 
odism. 

I had occasion to see some results of his instruction 
when serving as presiding elder. A young man came 
from Drew, joined the Conference, and was appointed 
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to a small church. Only a few weeks after he came 
into the Conference we held a district preachers' meet- 
ing and an older preacher, with this young man as 
second, was appointed to present the topic, "The duty 
of a preacher to his predecessor and his successor." 
The older preacher failed to appear, and the young man 
gave a presentation of the theme which astonished the 
preachers* meeting. If there was a point which came 
legitimately under the topic that he did not meet, in 
the quaintest and most pointed manner, it was not dis- 
covered. 

He said one duty of a preacher to his successor is 
to keep the church records correctly, so that a new 
man can tell who is living and who is dead. "It is 
discouraging to ride five miles to call on a member and 
discover that he has been dead three years. If a man 
is dead say so. 

"Another duty of a preacher to his successor is to 
pay his debts before he leaves, so that the new preacher 
can get trusted in town." 

I asked him how he came to have such a thorough 
knowledge of the subject since he had only just com- 
menced to preach, and he replied that Dr. Upham had 
gone over all that ground in his classes. 

Many pleasant things might be said about the 
present faculty of Drew Seminary, but we may not 
speak too freely of the living. 

The last year of theological study was taken in Scot- 
land, that the intervening months might be employed 
in travel and investigations along the line of prepara- 
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tion for a preacher's work. Several weeks of the sum- 
mer were spent in the Advocate's Library, Edinburgh, 
and the British Museum Library, London, and several 
more weeks in Bonn, the seat of one of Germany's 
great universities. 

While in London a note to William E. Gladstone 
brought a permit to enter the House of Commons. He 
and Disraeli had an interesting little tilt — Gladstone 
being self-possessed, deliberate, gentlemanly, while 
Disraeli seemed to manifest a little impatience. The 
secretary for Ireland pressed a bill to regulate the 
franchise in Ireland, and he was belabored in grand 
style by two Irish members. 

In Bonn I made the acquaintance of some men 
to know whom was worth a trip across the Atlantic, 
among them Dr. Christlieb, who afterward became a 
very celebrated preacher, and created a profound 
impression in this country when a delegate to the 
Evangelical Alliance. 

Another acquaintance was Simrock, known as the 
Rhine poet, professor of German literature in the uni- 
versity. He had translated Shakespeare's plays into 
German, and could read English fluently, but disliked 
to attempt to speak it, and when he discovered that I 
could speak a little German, preferred to let me make 
the blunders. He kindly invited me to his study where 
some time was spent translating some of his poems into 
English. 

The most celebrated man whom I met was Dr. John 
Peter Lange, the great commentator and theological 
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writer. My first look at him was in church, where he 
sat with a little velvet cap on his bald head, a small, 
white-haired old man with fleshy, wrinkled. face. He 
did not seem to be deeply interested in the sermon, 
but was often gazing up into the galleries through his 
glittering spectacles, although he joined heartily in the 
singing. 

The next morning the pastor of the English speak- 
ing church went with me to the home of Dr. Lange, 
and acted in part as interpreter. The old doctor sat 
curled up in a chair with his legs drawn under him and 
his arms folded, as though he was of little consequence, 
and was trying to take as little space as possible. 

He was deeply interested in students, and at once 
volunteered to go with me to the University Library 
and secure me such books as might be desired and to 
provide me a pass to a Presbyterian Synod. 

Simrock was reputed to be wealthy but lived in a 
small house on a narrow street, while Dr. Lange lived 
in a fine house on one of the best streets of the city. 

Soon after my first call Dr. Lange went with me to 
the University Library, introduced me to the librarian, 
and became security for any books which I might wish 
to use. As we passed along the streets and through 
the university buildings the people all took off their 
hats and showed him the greatest deference. 

I drew from the library Dr. Lange's works on church 
history, dogmatics, and his life of Jesus, while he 
loaned me from his own library three volumes of his 
religious poems. His g^eat commentary on the Bible 
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was placed in my library as fast as it was reprinted in 
English. 

Just thirty years afterward I revisited Bonn and 
looked long in vain for the graves of Christlieb and 
Dr. Lange in the old Kirchhof. The janitor had never 
heard of them. 

Returning in the late autumn to Scotland I entered 
Free Church College, Glasgow, for the year's study 
in theology, and came under the influence of that noble 
man, Dr. Patrick Fairbairn, who was at that time 
principal. He was a large, grand, pure man ; his lec- 
tures were strong and sensible; but he did not impress 
me as ranking among the great thinkers of the race. 
He presented to each student copies of his own works 
on Prophecy and the Typology of Scripture, and the 
already published volumes of Dr. Lange's great com- 
mentary. 

A few experiences in the Free Church College cling 
very tenaciously to memory. There was a class under 
one professor whose work was to translate Calvin's In- 
stitutes from the original and listen to comments by 
their instructor. I did not belong to this class, but 
dropped in one day from mere curiosity, as I did into 
some other classes. They happened to be reading a 
strong passage on the reprobation of the wicked which 
chilled the blood in my veins. 

The young men seemed to have become thoroughly 
hardened to it, for, after reading a paragraph, a young 
man would fire a string of jokes at his companions 
while another and another followed his example. It 
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seemed to be a peculiarly hilarious class and impressed 
me very unfavorably. My thought was that if these 
things are not true they ought not to be taught in their 
theological schools, but if they are true they ought to 
keep their faces straight while reading them. 

I went into another class one day and the professor, 
who undoubtedly knew that I was a Methodist, man- 
aged to bring in the statement that the Methodist 
church had no creed, and did not require of its mem- 
bers adherence to any doctrines. 

He seemed to be curious to know how his statement 
was received, for, although saying nothing to me, he 
asked some of the students what I said about it. As 
I had said nothing they could not answer him, but came 
to me with his question. They were informed that his 
statement was not correct, and I presume they told him 
what was said. 

A copy of the Methodist Discipline would have been 
a valuable addition to his library. 

The' advantages for theological study in the Free 
Church College were no ways better than in the Drew 
Theological Seminary, and I did not go there because 
at that time they were so considered, but my purpose 
was to put in the year of study in connection with the 
advantages of travel, and the broader outlook, 
which a sight of the world affords 



CHAPTER II 
Preaching the Gospel 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taught, but first he folwed it himselve. — Chaucer 

Bishop Janes at a Conference session once said 
that the thing most to be desired by a preacher of the 
Gospel is the power to state truth in such a pointed 
way that it will stick in the memory of those who hear. 
"Well-rounded periods'' generally dull the edge of 
truth. One of the most rhetorical preachers of our 
country, a man of broad thought, and a good measure 
of eloquence, preached to moderate audiences, and was 
accused of dealing out a tiresome monotony of ele- 
gant diction. 

Short sentences are more readily carried in the mem- 
ory than long ones. The preacher can well afford to 
sacrifice the "literary style" to a higher purpose. " 

All Methodist preachers who have served a number 
of churches have not failed to note how the conditions 
vary, and how sermons which are a success in one place 
will make little impression in another. I preached a 
series to young people in one city, covering a wide va- 
riety of topics and extending over two or three months, 
with overflowing audiences, and was "chastened but 
not killed" by presenting the same line of topics in an- 
other city to an audience which left more than half the 
seats unoccupied. 
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I have had large audiences just enough to learn how 
pleasant a thing it is to preach to a full house, but have 
much oftener had moderate audiences, and unwillingly 
reached the conclusion many years ago that I was not 
designed for a "popular preacher/' 

It can be honestly said, however, that I have not be- 
come querulous because "the masses" have not run 
after me as a favorite preacher. More scolding was 
done from the pulpit the first three years of my min- 
istry than in all the years since. 

Good nature counts for as much here as elsewhere. 
It is said that the way to make a pie-plant pie is to put 
in as much sugar as the recipe call for, — ^and then put 
in some more sugar. And the rule for preaching is : 
Put in as much sweetness as your judgment dictates 
— ^and then put in some more. A preacher wins no- 
body by scolding, but kills his influence in any com- 
munity by fretful and impatient words, even though 
his complaint may be just. 

Every preacher's experience is one of encouragement 
and discouragement. If he met either one of these ex- 
clusively he would soon be unfitted for the ministry. 
I preached for three years to a man who looked me 
straight in the eye every Sunday morning without 
blinking — often when I portrayed the results of dis- 
honesty with great emphasis, and traced the defaulter 
to Canada before we had an extradition treaty — and it 
was afterward proved that he was stealing all those 
years from the men by whom he was employed. It 
seemed to me at the time that no man could be dishon- 
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est while listening to the blasts that came from my pul- 
pit It is said that a dishonest man cannot look a man 
squarely in the face, but that is a great mistake, for 
many men have that ability. 

A preacher has to learn by experience. People will 
object, and with some show of reason, to things that he 
would never suspect of being objectionable. I preached 
a sermon designed to spur the people to heroism in the 
Christian life, and to this end drew a picture of the 
sufferings of the martyrs of the early Christian church, 
and the courage with which they met them. It seems 
that the picture was too realistic, for a good sister said 
it made her so nervous she could hardly endure it. 

After reading the Scriptures I sometimes closed the 
Bible, and placed my notes on top of it in preaching. 
I received an anonymous letter one day calling atten- 
tion to this fact, and saying that my act seemed to say 
to the Bible as I closed it, "There, I've got through with 
you." 

I was strongly tempted to read the note to my con- 
gregation the next Sunday morning, and then read the 
account in Luke's gospel where Christ read in the syn- 
agogue of Nazareth from "the book of the prophet Esa- 
ias," and when he had concluded the reading, "he 
closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, 
and sat down;" but what I actually did was to say 
nothing about it, and leave the Bible open thereafter. 

The things that I have done in preaching the gospel 
are not held up as models to others; some of them 
might not be done again in the same way, and none 
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of them may be the wisest things for some other 
preacher to do. I preached a series of sermons cover- 
ing Christ's Sermon on the Mount which were neces- 
sarily very practical and pointed; another series cover- 
ing the entire gospel of John ; and still another on the 
various books of the Bible. Those on Christ's Sermon 
on the Mount were preached one after another Sunday 
evenings ; those on the gospel of John were constructed 
so that each was entirely separate from the others, for 
I feared to undertake to maintain interest in so large a 
series, and not having eloquence sufficient to hold at- 
tention to the books of the Bible, the most of this series 
were never preached at all. The practice of preaching 
lengthy series of sermons cannot be commended unless 
a man has much skill and oratory. 

Very much might be said about the use of logic in 
the pulpit. 

Preachers sometimes attack great problems and then 
do not solve them and the result is disappointing. We 
spent some weeks at a summer resort and heard two 
quite celebrated preachers from large cities. Each at- 
tacked a great problem and each left it more mysteri- 
ous than he found it. One undertook to answer the 
double question: "Is life a failure, and does the gos- 
pel of Christ save it from failure?" 

In discussing this question he presented a most 
thorough and scholarly array of the objections that 
have been raised against Christianity as a solution of 
life's problem, but seemed to exhaust himself in so do- 
ing, for he gave a very brief and inadequate answer to 
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these objections. Common persons in the audience 
made the criticism : "He raised too many objections." 

The other great preacher took for his text the pas- 
sage in which it is said that God visits the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation, and all he had to say was that God could 
not do otherwise. It seems to me that if a minister 
cannot say more than that he would better keep clear 
of such a text. He is not obliged to take it. 

In firing on Port Arthur a Japanese twelve-inch 
shell is said to have struck in the yard of the Russian 
general, Stoessel, and to have broken the leg of a 
rooster. Great sermons sometimes accomplish no 
more. 

Who has not listened to sermons laid out in the most 
logical order, which were as convincing as the brief of 
a certain lawyer ? 

His client had been sued because his dog had bitten 
a man, and this was his line of defence : First, his cli- 
ent's dog was not vicious ; second, his client's dog was 
old and had no teeth ; third, his client's dog was dead 
before the biting was said to have occurred ; and fourth, 
his client never had a dog. 

Physicians in treating a dangerous disease generally 
begin with mild remedies and proceed to those that are 
more potent, reserving to the very last the one that is 
regarded as a sure cure. I once heard a bright man ask 
the pertinent question : "Why don't they give the last 
thing first?" 

If preachers would follow this suggestion they might 
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save themselves many words and escape the criticism 
of inconsequential reasoning. 

Laymen often make suggestions about preaching 
that preachers would do well to heed. In a preachers' 
meeting an intelligent layman was asked to read a 
paper on the topic: "The Pulpit as Seen from the 
Pew," and he grouped his remarks about the words : 
"Sirs, we would see Jesus." The innumerable subjects 
and discussions which so often occupy the pulpit were 
referred to and heavily discounted, while in burning 
words he pleaded to be fed with the bread of life, and 
to get a sight of Jesus every Sunday. 

Preachers must both give and take advice, and they 
often learn the very secret of preaching from sugges- 
tions that come from the pews. Sometimes preachers 
make the mistake of being sensitive over advice that 
is given in the most kindly spirit. 

Speaking of advice, two things may be said : 

First, take all that is offered — ^and then decide for 
yourself. The man who cannot decide the questions 
that come up in his experience and work, after hearing 
all that can be said, is out of place in this wicked 
world, and certainly out of place in the pulpit. 

Second, give all the advice you can spare. Do not 
be discouraged because people often — ^generally — re- 
sent it. They frequently think better of it, and follow 
your advice — the next time — without letting you 
know. 

After watching pulpits and pews very carefully for 
many years I have come to the conclusion that manner 
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in the preacher counts for three fourths, and matter 
for one fourth. I might be induced to vary the pro- 
portion slightly — ^but not much. 

It is discouraging to observe how many excellent 
sermons are delivered to empty seats, and how many 
very light ones are addressed to large audiences. 

There is another thing, however, which is much 
more discouraging, and that is the throngs of people of 
all ages who will crowd the church for Sunday school 
concerts. Children's Day exercises, or Easter exhibi- 
tions, and the thin line of people that straggle in to 
hear the gospel the next Sunday. 

I have several times resisted the temptation on Chil- 
dren's Day of saying to hundreds who never come at 
any other time : "How do you do ? Good-bye till next 
Children's Day." 

I remember calling on an old lady who was very 
feeble, and asking her if she could not get out to the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper. She said she was 
very poorly and could not be depended on to get 
to the services, but added that she did crawl out to the 
Children's Day exercises as she felt that she must be 
present on that occasion. 

One of the favorite questions for discussion in 
preachers' meetings is "Why do not the people go to 
church ?" I have heard many answers given, both by 
preachers and hearers, and the blame is generally laid 
on the preaching. 

I have been strongly inclined to put the blame on 
those who stay away, and to answer, that they do not 
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go to church because they do not want to go ; there is 
nothing there in which they are interested. 

In spite of many discouragements preaching the gos- 
pel is the noblest emplo)mient of earth. I have always 
held the opinion that a minister of Christ is good 
enough to associate with the wealthiest and most cul- 
tured, and not too good to associate with the poorest 
and humblest. He is a mediator between high and 
low, and I have never felt shamefaced in the presence 
of the highest nor humiliated in the presence of the 
lowest and most sinful, but have preached with equal 
joy in elegant churches, in school houses, and poor- 
houses, and have seen some come to Christ from all 
grades of society. 



CHAPTER III 
Public Prayer and Worship 

Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man's day. 

— James Qrakame 

It may be considered a misfortune that there is not 
more uniformity in the forms of worship in Prjtest- 
ant churches. Each church regulates the matter for it- 
self, and is continually changing the order of service. 
The Methodist General Conference has provided an 
"Order of Service" for the churches of Methodism, 
and while the greater part of them have adopted it, 
there are still many which make an order of service of 
their own — or perhaps it will be more correct to say 
that certain pastors make orders of service to please 
themselves. 

It seems that the use of a ritual of a greater or less 
extent is on the increase in the non-ritualistic churches 
of Protestantism, and if the movement can be stopped 
before it runs to an extreme, it is not to be regretted. 
It is possible to make a service too scant, and barren, 
as it is easily possible to make it too diversified and 
voluminous. While the sermon ought to constitute an 
important part of a church service, it should not be 
everything. 

The use of "robes" by ministers is rather on the in- 
crease. They have not appeared in the Methodist 
churches in America, but the Wesleyans in England 
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use them to some extent, and in the Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches of our country they are becom- 
ing very common. 

The public prayers constitute, perhaps, the most im- 
portant feature of public worship, and have always been 
to me the most difficult part. How to give variety, 
and yet find room for spontaneous supplications has 
been a puzzling problem. The wants of one Sunday 
are very nearly the wants of the next Sunday, and 
how to give expression to them without, on the one 
hand, using the same words and phrases, or, on the 
other hand, deliberately preparing the prayers with the 
set purpose of giving variety, has taxed me more than 
the sermons. 

Dr. Patrick Fairbairn in his lectures to the students 
in the Free Church College, Glasgow, advised us to read 
the Scriptures in public worship before offering the 
main prayer so as to use the parts of the Bible read as 
a basis for the prayer, or, at least, as furnishing sug- 
gestions for petitions. 

I have for many years carefully noted the prayers 
heard in Methodist pulpits and those heard in churches 
of other denominations and find quite a distinct differ- 
ence between them. The prayers in Methodist churches 
are more direct and spontaneous, delivered in shorter 
sentences, and indulge more largely in petition; while 
those in other pulpits have greater literary finish, are 
more inclined to be argumentative, and show unmistak- 
able signs of thorough preparation. I have heard 
prayers which were perfect gems of literary beauty. No 
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man could have woven together such a number of beau- 
tiful sentences without thoroughly preparing them and 
committing them to memory, and very few men are 
capable of such compositions even after the most care- 
ful study. 

In his public prayer one preacher made use of the 
word "nostalgia," and another introduced the word 
"anesthetics," and a brief disquisition on the low tem- 
perature of the interstellar spaces. 

I had the pleasure during a Conference Session of 
preaching for my host, who was the pastor of a large 
Congregational church, and his prayer maintains its 
place in memory as the finest effort of this literary kind 
to which I have ever listened. He prayed for every- 
thing that I had ever thought of and many more, in- 
cluding persons in prison, persons on the sea> and per- 
sons in every conceivable predicament — and all in the 
most appropriate and elegant language. It was a work 
of art and must have cost him great effort. The danger 
of such a composition is that its literary construction 
is so delicate and complicated that to forget a word is 
to throw it all into confusion. Precisely how much 
value such a prayer has in heaven or on earth it is not 
easy to say. 

I have heard many preachers whose prayers were 
better than their sermons. These highly polished 
prayers to which I have just referred were constructed 
and worded more skillfully than the sermons which fol- 
lowed; and I have listened repeatedly to Methodist 
preachers whose prayers far outranked their sermons. 
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I remember hearing a little man pray at a camp meet- 
ing with most marvelous power, bringing heaven and 
earth together, but when they put him up to preach in 
the afternoon he let us down again with a very com- 
monplace talk. 

A Baptist clergyman died in a flourishing village and 
they sent for quite a celebrated Baptist minister to 
preach a funeral sermon ; but they made a mistake in 
the arrangements — they asked a retired Methodist 
preacher of more than ordinary ability to make the 
prayer. He made a prayer of such marvelous scope 
and power that when the Baptist clergyman arose to 
preach he began by saying that the prayer had left noth- 
ing to be said. 

That statement at once condemned the prayer as 
faulty, for a prayer ought to leave a great deal to be 
said. The prayer ought not to eclipse the sermon, 
awakening expectations in the audience which are not 
realized. When the people listen to such a prayer they 
reasonably think : "A man who can pray like that will 
surely give us a grand sermon;" but the chances are 
that the preacher has exhausted himself on the prayer. 
A prominent layman heard a wonderful prayer by a 
preacher on one occasion, and ever afterward longed 
to have the man for his pastor. If he had heard 
him preach just once, the illusion would have been dis- 
solved. 

There can be no two opinions respecting long 
prayers. They tire people out and kill devotion some- 
where every Sunday in the year. Think of a Metho- 
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dist preacher praying half an hour at the dedication of 
a church, and a prayer thirty-five minutes in length at 
a funeral. 

Gestures, or the extreme indulgence of elocution, seem 
out of place in the services of the church other than 
the sermon or public addresses. Gestures in reading 
the Scriptures or in public prayer do not add emphasis. 
I have known only one man to whom gestures in 
prayer seemed appropriate, and while he made them 
very effective, he could not be regarded as a model for 
others. A Congregational minister who preached a 
very thoughtful and rhetorical sermon at a summer 
resort to a large congregation of guests did not actu- 
ally make gestures with his hands during the prayer, 
but he wagged his head backward and forward, to the 
right and left, in a way that was very disagreeable. 

I have seen gestures employed in reading the Scrip- 
tures but they always subtracted something from the 
effect. On the other hand the criticism of an Episcopal 
lady when she heard a minister of another commun- 
ion read the Scriptures with the proper modulation 
and emphasis cannot be encouraged. She asserted 
that to vary the voice and put emphasis on certain 
words was placing an interpretation on the Scriptures 
which is unwarranted, consequently the Bible should 
be read in a monotonous, sing-song tone. There is a 
proper mean between these two extremes which a 
preacher of good sense will not fail to find. 

For a preacher to put a good amount of elocution 
into his part of a responsive reading, while the con- 
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gregation reads, as it must, in a uniform tone of voice, 
is incongruous and often ridiculous. 

Preachers in these days must be on their guard that 
they do not announce a chapter from the Epistle to the 
Philippines, as I heard one do one Sunday morning. 

Some preachers spoil the service for many people by 
indulging in observations, running comments, and 
cheap talk all through the service, which diverts atten- 
tion and destroys every vestige of dignity in the wor- 
ship. Others take so much time in explaining the long 
list of notices that the people sometimes forget what 
purpose brought them together. 

Sometimes preachers after reading a hymn throw 
up their arms to remind the people that they are to 
arise. It is a very awkward proceeding; and I have 
many times admired the dignity of the service of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the success they 
achieve in training their people to arise at the proper 
time without such demonstrations. 

In reading the ritual at the Lord's Supper those 
parts in which the people join ought to be rendered 
in a uniform voice and time. There is no room for 
elocution. If the minister hangs on to some of the 
large words in order to give them special emphasis 
the people, not knowing his purpose, move on at a 
uniform pace and get ahead of him; then they must 
wait for him to overtake them, and the result is a kind 
of jerky reading which is very disagreeable, and sadly 
mars devotion. 

Will the time ever come when in the communion 
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service our people will arise at the proper time with- 
out the preacher awkwardly throwing up his arms to 
remind them of this simple duty or continually ex- 
plaining to them what is required ? 

The celebration of the Lord's Supper ought never 
to be hurried, but in large churches to avoid doing so 
is very difficult. In churches with a large membership 
what is known as the "continuous table" has to be 
employed — the people coming at one end of the 
altar and going at the other, in order to finish the 
service within a reasonable time. There is no time 
to preach a sermon or even make brief remarks, and 
no time or opportunity to say anything to the people 
kneeling at the altar. 

I attended a communion service in a Presbyterian 
church in Scotland which commenced about ten 
o'clock, and when I left at half past one was only 
about half finished. 

I also attended and participated in a communion 
service in the Metropolitan Church at Washington, 
which commenced at half past ten and closed at half 
past one. The preacher gave a grand sermon of full 
length, and ample time was taken to address briefly 
those kneeling at the altar. I do not know what be- 
came of the Sunday school which usually follows the 
morning service. 

President McKinley was one oi the worshipers, 
and when he went forward to the altar to partake of 
the bread and wine nobody stood aside for him. I 
thought for a time that he would not find a place to 
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kneel ; but at the last moment he slipped into a narrow 
place, as I have seen many a common man do. 

I have seen many beautiful sights on the Sunday 
mornings set apart for the baptism of infants, when 
from twelve to twenty little children were brought 
by their parents for this holy rite of the church. 
The baptism of adults may also be made a very im- 
pressive service. 

Baptism by immersion in the Methodist church I 
have not found so delightful or edifying. It has 
long seemed to me that if the Methodist Episcopal 
church permits immersion as a mode of baptism pro- 
vision should be made for it by placing baptistries 
in the churches as the Baptists do. As it is now, 
we must either go to an open body of water, 
which can be done only in the summertime, or we 
must ask favors of our Baptist neighbors, which is 
sometimes very unpleasant. 

I have several times been called upon to baptize 
persons by immersion, and a Baptist minister kindly 
showed me how to do it without mishap. I selected 
a time in July to immerse several persons in a stream, 
but the exercises were so protracted that I took a 
chill and felt the effects for several weeks. 

Many times Baptist clergymen have given me the 
use of their baptistries, usually on Sunday afternoons, 
when no others were present. On one occasion I asked 
such a favor of the preacher of a large Baptist church, 
and he at once proposed that we exchange pulpits on 
Sunday evening and have the immersion at the close 
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of my sermon. This was not by any means what I 
desired, but I was asking a favor and could not say 
no. The large church was crowded, and fortunately 
I got through without any mischance. I suppose 
he and his people thought it would speak well for their 
mode of baptism to have a Methodist minister employ 
it in a Baptist church. 

I once made the mistake of asking a Baptist min- 
ister to immerse a person for me. He said he would 
lay the matter before his officials. They no doubt 
gave a negative answer in a dignified manner, but 
when the answer came to me, as he was something 
of a wag, it was to the effect that they "did not care 
to take in washing." He said he would have gladly 
obliged me, as his convictions on the subject were not 
profound, but could not go against their wishes. He 
afterward became a Presbyterian minister. 

A neighboring pastor, neither Methodist nor Bap- 
tist, told me that he would not immerse those who 
desired that mode of baptism, as the Baptist church 
is the proper place for them. The Methodist church 
has wisely taken another view of the matter. 

The reception of large numbers of persons on pro- 
bation may be made a service of great impressiveness 
and effect ; and the reception of probationers into 
full membership is an occasion to be improved to the 
greatest extent. In asking the questions arranged for 
such occasions the pastor can give explanations that 
will reach the whole church. He can remind the mem- 
bers that they answered these same questions some 
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years before, and innocently ask them if they have kept 
the vows taken upon them at that time. 

Some of these scenes at the reception of members 
stand out in memory as the sunlit mountain peaks 
of a man's ministry. To take into the church at one 
time sixty, sixty-seven, seventy-five, a hundred and 
twenty persons is something never to be forgotten. 



CHAPTER IV 
Sermon Making 

First, in your sermons use yotir logic, and then your rhet- 
oric ; rhetoric without logic is like a tree with leaves and blos- 
soms, but no roots. — Selden*s Table Talk. 

I HAVE no patent method of sermon making, and 
can only indicate the things that have been found use- 
ful ; others must judge whether they are of any value 
to them. 

The preacher in a general way must be constantly 
gathering material for sermon making; he must be 
alert every moment and look at things with this in 
view. His educational preparation may be assumed, 
but beyond this he must be always making general 
preparation for the construction of sermons. 

He should read books and listen to discourses 
which will quicken thought, for there is constant dan- 
ger of "getting into a rut," or "going to seed." He 
should attend conventions and public meetings of 
every kind, which will make his nerves tingle and 
start new trains of thought in his mind. 

Public meetings and concerts have a wonderfully 
quickening effect on the mind, and the preacher is 
benefited generally more by what is suggested — ^by 
what is awakened in his own mind, than by what is 
said or done. He should always carry about a pencil 
and notebook and be ready to jot down the thoughts 
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that will sometimes come very rapidly into his mind, 
and will go as quickly if not put upon paper. 

Sitting in a concert my mind was so quickened that 
a vast number of entries were made in my notebook, 
and I was kept writing so rapidly that it became 
wearisome. Three or four thoughts would come all 
at once and it was necessary to put down a few words 
hurriedly in as many different places lest any of 
them should escape, as mechanics "nurse" three or four 
jobs by working a little while on each. 

The gathering of a vast collection of suitable texts 
IS a part of the preacher's general preparation for 
sermon making. While a student in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary I got the idea from Dr. McClintock 
of keeping a very large blank book and giving a single 
leaf to one text, jotting down an outline, if one oc- 
curred, and such thoughts as at once associated them- 
selves with the text. 

Then I have been alert for good texts all these years, 
at family worship, in prayer meetings, in preachers' 
meetings, in listening to other preachers, in read- 
ing the Bible, books, and periodicals, on the streets, 
in conversation, everywhere, until for many years I 
have had several hundred texts waiting for me in 
these blank books, with thoughts and illustrations 
jotted down. 

Dr. Erastus Wentworth told of stopping once on the 
street and putting down the outline of a sermon on 
the back of a letter, using a lamp post for a writing 
desk. Many a time have I stopped on the street to 
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take out my notebook and enter the outline of a 
sermon which came to me Hke a flash of lightning. 
One morning at the Preachers' Meeting one of our 
number remarked that he had preached the day be- 
fore on a certain text. He said nothing about how 
he treated the text, but at once I said, "I can make 
a sermon on that text," which was done within two 
weeks, and is one of my best. 

I have also kept blank books in which materials 
for love feasts, communion services, Sunday schools, 
and temperance meetings were stored, so that some- 
thing was always ready for such occasions. 

During my early ministry I used many small phrases 
and indifferent passages as foundations for sermons, 
but now for many years have confined myself to 
the large texts, of which there is an abundance. 

From such an array of material it is the work of 
only a few moments to select a particular text for a 
sermon, and then the special preparation for sermon 
making begins. The text is to be studied in its original 
meaning, kindred passages gathered about it, all 
the thoughts that occur are to be jotted down in 
brief, a good illustration is to be sought for each prin- 
cipal thought, apt quotations from great authors and 
scraps of poetry are to be thrown into the pool ; every- 
thing bearing on the subject is to lie before the 
preacher. If the theme is one that the carnal heart 
is liable to rebel against, the words of great men to 
reinforce the opinions of the preacher will have great 
weight and silence all cavils. 
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The preacher should have before him for every 
sermon something like twice the material which he 
can use, and exclude that which is of least value. 
The sermon will be all the stronger for the "sorting" 
of a vast deal of material, and should never leave the 
impression on the audience that the preacher is using 
up his last thought and phrase, and doing his very best ; 
but rather should suggest much that is not said, and 
impress the people with what is termed "reserved 
power." 

After the mass of material is prepared the next 
thing is to find an outline which will include it — or 
the best part of it, and arrange the material under 
the various heads. As a general thing a proper outline 
is indispensable. A sermon without an outline will 
never produce much impression. "Scrap" sermons 
which merely string pleasant little clippings together 
are worth just what they cost. 

The old question of the relative value of the textual 
and topical methods cannot be settled by a wave of 
the hand. Each man must determine what he can 
do best. My own method has been largely textual, 
when the text afforded an opportunity. 

No sermon gives me so much satisfaction as one 
whose outline closely follows the text : as in the case 
of the great passage : "I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth." 

1. The Gospel of Christ. 

2. The Gospel of Christ brings salvation. 
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3. The Gospel of Christ brings salvation by the 
power of God. 

4. The Gospel of Christ brings salvation by the 
power of God to those that believe. 

5. The Gospel of Christ which brings salvation by 
the power of God to those that believe, is not a thing 
to be ashamed of. 

I once heard a great preacher on this text and he 
used none of the above points, but gave a brilliant 
discourse on "power." 

While in Bonn I went one Sunday to the English- 
speaking church and heard a man of my own name 
preach from the text : "Give me the head of John the 
Baptist in a charger," and his outline was as follows : 

"My first head will be the men of the text; my 
second head will be the women of the text: and my 
third head will be the head of John the Baptist." He 
certainly stuck to his text. 

It is a very easy matter for a preacher to miss the 
real thought of a text, and spend his time over inciden- 
t£^l matters, and perhaps preach a very good sermon. 
Take as an illustration the text : "Abhor that which is 
evil: cleave to that which is good." A very good 
sermon might be preached on the comparative value 
of good and evil, but that would miss the mark, for 
the words "abhor" and "cleave to" are the emphatic 
words of the text: and what nobler theme than the 
intensity of feeling which should be maintained 
toward good and evil? 

I once undertook to make a sermon on the text: 
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"Who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame," etc., and could not prop- 
erly interpret the word "joy," on which it seemed to 
me that the whole significance of the text hinges. 
The text was laid aside for two or three years, but 
it haunted me, as texts sometimes will, and at last a 
line of thought opened on the Saviour's "joy" from 
which a sermon was made which satisfied — ^me. It 
is easy enough to preach from this text on the hu- 
miliation and death of Christ, but that would miss 
the mark entirely. 

Commonplace laymen are often very careful ob- 
servers of sermons, and their criticisms are of great 
value. Such a man once described a wandering, 
"slam-bang" sermon which he had heard, somewhat 
as follows: 

"He took a grand text, and opened up a fine line 
of thought, proceeding for a few moments with the 
promise of a good discourse, but in an instant he 
dodged off forty miles from where he commenced, 
and never got back." 

A very ordinary man told me of a sermon which 
he heard when spending a Sunday in New York city. 
It was a fine text, a noble line of thought, and prom- 
ised great things. The real, central point of the text 
the preacher, however, failed to bring out clearly, and 
his commonplace hearer was disappointed. He said 
in a way that was very quaint : 

"He talked all around it, came up to it, and I thought 
two or three times that he was going to say it, but he 
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didn't say it after all." People often think deeper 
and farther than the preacher. 

It recalls a man who used to kill his stories by draw- 
ing them out to great length and burying the point 
under too many words. A boy was listening to one 
of his stories with eyes and mouth wide open, but the 
point was so obscured that the boy did not catch it, 
and finally when the man finished the boy gasped: 
"Tell the rest of it." 

When a preacher leaves out the real thing, or ob- 
scures it with many words, the people feel that he 
"didn't say it after all," and want him to "tell the rest 
of it." 

The outline of a sermon should be such as to admit 
of cumulative treatment if possible; and in order 
to accomplish this it is sometimes necessary to sacri- 
fice the logical to the rhetorical or oratorical arrange- 
ment. It is a fatal mistake for a sermon to begin well 
and end poorly. 

A keen layman, who was himself a good speaker, 
listened to one of our bishops who has a very good 
reputation as a preacher and made the criticism upon 
the sermon that it came "big end first." The first 
division was grand, the second less grand, and the 
third feeble. If the order could have been reversed it 
would have been a fine sermon. 

Nothing is more necessary or more effectual in a 
sermon than good illustrations, neither too few nor 
too many. At my first charge, when just beginning, 
a very wise layman taught me a lesson. I used three 
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illustrations to enforce one thought — all good ones — 
I was proud of them. Monday morning he met me, 
and in the kindest manner said that the illustrations 
were all good, but that the first one was all sufficient, 
and I could have saved my time for something else. 
I have never done it since. 

I once sat by the side of a very bright layman when 
one of our finest preachers was giving quite a brilliant 
discourse. He brought out a favorite thought just 
past the middle of his sermon, and dwelt upon it at 
great length, stepping from one end of the pulpit to 
the other with great energy, and using one illustration 
after another. The layman whispered in my ear : ''He 
isn't getting ahead any." 

Sameness in preaching must by some means be 
avoided. In looking over my sermons I find that the 
same subjects occur again and again. Illustrations and 
incidents group themselves in clusters around certain 
topics. Trials and sorrows come in for the largest 
share, which shows how great a part they play in hu- 
man life. There are also many sermons and parts of 
sermons on prayer, faith, and Christian activity. 

There should be variety, and the "balance of truth" 
should be preserved, which is no easy task. The 
Bible is our only guide, and the preacher must under- 
take to find out in what proportions the various truths 
appear in the Word of God. 

Many sermons have been used only once, and then 
were failures. They were made under great pressure, 
on the first charge, and it was discovered when too 
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late that I could not make sermons on the texts chosen ; 
but I was obliged to use them once as there was noth- 
ing else. Those that had any value have been revised 
and used elsewhere, but many of the first ones have 
been utterly discarded. It is better to revise and use 
again a good line of thought than always to prepare 
a new one, although the thoroughly alive preacher 
must continually prepare new sermons. Warmed over 
potatoes are often better than those newly boiled. 

Sermons must not be too long in these days. The 
people simply will not endure them, and there is no 
use fighting the inevitable. The most of my sermons 
were originally only a half hour in length, and all 
that were longer have been relentlessly slashed down 
to that limit — ^and improved thereby. 

I cannot hope to throw any light upon the question 
of written sermons or extemporaneous preaching. 
The most of my sermons have been written and the 
manuscript kept before me while preaching. I do 
not consider this the best method, but it was the best 
method for me, and I followed it as a matter of ne- 
cessity. The illustrations were generally not written 
out in full, and I have carefully looked over every 
sermon about half a dozen times before preaching it, 
so as not to be closely confined to the paper. Many 
sermons have been preached from full notes, and some 
from mere outlines. 



CHAPTER V 
Church Woek 

To be of no church is dangerotis. — Samuel Johnson 

The pastor learns many things by actual experience 
which he could not learn in any other way. He soon 
discovers that he cannot do everything, and yet there 
are people who seem to think that this is precisely 
what he is hired for; and some preachers make the 
mistake of doing almost everything. They sometimes 
play the piano, lead the singing in prayer meeting, run 
the Ladies' Aid Society, in fact run everything. The 
people are not learning to do the work of the church. 
They do everything so well and so thoroughly enjoy 
it, that the people are delighted to see them work. 
Such men are hard to follow, and their successors will 
find people who are "out of practice" in church work, 
and ready to blame them because they do not do every- 
thing as their predecessors did. 

I once heard an aged preacher say that when he com- 
menced his ministry he did everything, but after a 
time he learned to do nothing that he could get his 
people to do. This is probably carrying it too far; 
there is a middle course which is the wise one. 

A large part of a pastor's skill will be displayed 
in getting his official board to stand behind his en- 
terprises and become responsible for them. The 
advantage is that when he announces a matter from 
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the pulpit as the joint action of the official board 
and himself it carries greater weight with the people, 
and silences those who might criticize the pastor. 

He learns also that church finances are of great con- 
sequence, for no church can prosper in any respect 
which is always dragging in its financial affairs. 

One of the difficult problems for the pastor's solu- 
tion is the counter-working of a tendency toward the 
formation of "sets" in the church, composed of per- 
sons who always hang together and never work pleas- 
antly with others. It is difficult to convince people that 
all this is contrary to the spirit of the gospel of Christ. 

What to do with, and how to do without, the grum- 
blers is a question that is never settled. 

I have noticed that in an instrumental concert the 
big bass viol grumbles now and then all through the 
pieces, and is liable to get in the last word. It did 
the least of all the instruments — ^just grumbled now 
and then — ^but always made itself heard. In a piece 
representing country love scenes and country revels 
it grumbled incessantly. Perhaps these are just the 
times when a warning most needs to be sounded. 
The bass viol is an essential part of a band. 

In church work some men are like this viol. They 
grumble out the notes of warning on all occasions, and 
doubtless save the church from many mistakes. It is 
unpleasant to have a note of warning forever sound- 
ing in your ears, but these men have their uses. 

Perhaps the most important thing to emphasize in 
church work is Christian fellowship. The members 
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must stand by each other and love each other if 
church work is to be pleasant or even tolerable. I 
have seen sweet pea vines grow on both sides of a 
trellis until they shot far above it. If there is nothing 
to support them they fall over and grow down toward 
the ground. But nature is wise, and the vines when 
they get far above the trellis reach out toward each 
other and hold each other up. I have seen two run- 
ners reach over the trellis and curl around each other 
as if shaking hands, and a runner twisted firmly 
around a flower stalk on the opposite vine. In this 
way they soon form a tangled mass above the trellis 
which the fiercest wind cannot bear down. 

Here is a picture of the helpfulness of Christian 
fellowship. While giving forth the beauty and fra- 
grance of Christian lives the members of the church 
may cling together and mutually support each other. 
In this way active work in the church may be a 
source of strength to all. 



CHAPTER VI 
Pastoral Work 

Rich in holy thought and work. — Chaucer 

My only purpose is to relate some actual experi- 
ences in pastoral visitation and pass some opinions 
which have been largely shaped by those experiences. 

Pastoral work has some drawbacks which may be 
frankly recognized without danger to this important 
part of the duty of a minister of Christ. 

The pastor exposes himself and his family In many 
ways. For many years of my ministry there was no 
quarantine for scarlet fever and diphtheria. I have 
brought the latter disease home to my family more 
than once, and, after visiting probably fifty persons 
sick with the former disease, finally took it myself, 
and was sick for several weeks. 

Early one morning I was sent for to visit one of 
my members, a man about fifty years of age, who had 
spells of insanity. All day long I labored to compose 
him, and toward night he recovered himself sufficiently 
to drive me out of town to view his farm. When the 
day was ended I was almost crazy myself, for I was 
not in firm health at the time. 

The weather has its influence on pastoral work, 
and few pastors are able to rise wholly above the 
eflFect of summer heat and winter cold. I came so near 
a sunstroke one hot summer day that I took warn- 
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ing and carried an umbrella ever afterward in such 
weather. Standing on door steps and waiting for ad- 
mittance, when the thermometer is below zero and a 
fierce wind raging is not promotive of good health 
when pneumonia is prevalent. 

Perhaps the most serious thing connected with pas- 
toral work is the fact that the pastor for the most part 
finds nobody at home but the wife and mother, the 
husband being at his business and the children at 
school. 

There is always danger of scandal in such calling, 
and designing women easily might, and sometimes 
have, put a pastor in a false position. I have fortu- 
nately escaped, but look back with trembling to some 
situations in which I have been placed. In one charge 
I called on a member of the church in my pastoral 
rounds for three years without ever finding her hus- 
band at home, and a few months after leaving the 
charge she was implicated in a dire scandal with her 
class leader. My deliberate judgment, however, is 
that a pastor will do well to take all this risk, and visit 
his people from house to house with all the prudence 
he can command. 

There is sometimes difficulty in effecting an en- 
trance to the houses of the members and attendants 
of the church. They have so many calls from peddlers 
and agents, who conceal their goods or canvassing 
books under shawls or overcoats, that the people have 
confessed to me that they do not always respond to 
the ring of the door bell. Very often they look 
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through the curtains to find out who wants admittance 
before opening the dooi 

In going to a new church I have often detected 
those who have not attended the services by the fact 
that they did not know me when I called, sometimes 
several weeks after my arrival ; and then they exhibited 
great ingenuity in explaining the matter. 

Some churches have various forms of Pastor's Aid 
Societies which look up people outside of the church 
for the pastor to call upon, and frequently embarrass- 
ing mistakes are made. In one case the name of a 
woman was given me as one who did not attend 
church, and when I called she explained that she was 
a member in good standing of the Baptist church and 
expressed surprise that such a mistake should have 
been made. 

In many cases the pastoral call amounts to noth- 
ing more than ringing the door bell and handing in 
a pastoral card, or slipping it under the door, if 
the people are not at home. The call, however, 
amounts to a recognition of the family, and is not 
without value. 

I shall not forget an afternoon of pastoral calling 
on a bright day in June, in a large manufacturing 
village, when Barnum's circus was in town. My stock 
of pastoral cards was nearly exhausted for not a person 
was found at home. I do not say that they were at 
the circus, for it was a lovely day in early summer 
and they might have been roaming the fields and 
woods gathering wild flowers. In another church, one 
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beautiful autumn day I called an entire afternoon 
and did not find a single person at home, and there 
was no circus in town. I would not bring a "railing 
accusation" against my brethren. In the autumn of 
the same year a county Sunday School Convention 
was held in the village, and to the Baptist minister 
was assigned the topic: "The Whole Church in the 
Sunday School." He opened his address in the follow- 
ing fashion : "I have often wished we might have the 
whole church somewhere-HDnce. Perhaps the nearest 
we have ever come to it was last summer when Bar- 
num's circus was in town." The audience greatly 
appreciated this "palpable hit." 

In doing pastoral work I have called on the mem- 
bers of the various churches, the hundreds of attend- 
ants who were not members, and hundreds of others 
who did not attend any church, and in all these years 
have been treated with rudeness only twice, once by 
a member of the church who resented my attempt 
to talk with him on the subject of religion, and once 
by a backslidden Methodist who had grown bitter 
toward churches and preachers. 

The advantages of pastoral visitation are many. 
The first year of my ministry I brought into the church 
by this means a venerable Scotch lady eighty years 
of age. I have since gathered in many aged people who 
could not have been reached in any other way. This 
experience with this Scotch lady confirmed my respect 
for pastoral work. 

By careful pastoral visitation I have found a very 
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large number of members who were lost, and their 
names taken from the church rolls. They were 
largely invalids who could not get to church, and were 
lost sight of by change of pastorate. 

For a few years there remained in the Discipline 
a law which permitted pastors to drop the names of 
non-attending members, and many invalid Christians 
were dropped in this way because the pastors had not 
faithfully visited their members. I remember one 
case of a good Christian woman who lived not forty 
rods from the church who had been an invalid for 
years, and the pastors had not found her. There 
was great satisfaction in restoring all such members 
to their places in the church records. 

This law was removed from the Discipline very 
properly; but many pastors still continue to be a law 
unto themselves and the favorite method is to omit the 
names of those who are lost, or of objectionable per- 
sons, when a new book of record is made up. I 
have restored many names of persons who claimed 
to be members and whose names were on the last 
record, but had not been transferred to the new 
book. A great wrong is done people in this way. 

I have made it a rule in pastoral work conscientiously 
to hunt up the members living in the country, riding 
many miles to do so, and often taking wife and babies- 
f or a ride at the same time. 

Visiting the sick is an important part of the work 
of a pastor. It has been said that the days of in- 
tense alarm on the part of persons dying without 
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Christ are past; but I have seen many scenes in the 
sick chamber too awful to be described in print, or 
rehearsed from the pulpit. In many cases, when the 
sickness was protracted, persons have been led to 
turn their thoughts Godward, and the Christian life 
has been commenced on a sick bed; but too often 
the impressions faded away when health was restored. 
Most Christians find the visit of a pastor a great con- 
solation in time of sickness, and I have had innu- 
merable evidences of the power of grace to sustain 
when disease is wasting the body, and death is in 
prospect. 

It was my custom to begin a round of pastoral visi- 
tation in May, which was completed before the hottest 
weather of summer, and a second round in September, 
which was completed before the time for extra meet- 
ings in the winter; and I have pursued this work of 
calling from house to house sometimes until hardly 
able to walk the streets without staggering. Such 
a condition is liable to be misunderstood, and once I 
remember to have taken a fellow preacher on a three 
days' fishing trip to recover my equilibrium. 

My practice was to follow street after street until 
all our people were reached. My calling book was 
kept with a lead pencil, so that when a family moved, 
the name could be rubbed out and entered in the 
proper place. The poorest were visited as often as the 
richest, and none were passed by. Many complaints 
among the people that pastors had not entered their 
homes while they saw them often calling on others 
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warned me early in my ministry to call "without par- 
tiality." During my first round of pastoral visitation, 
when going to a new church, I used to take down in 
my calling book the names and ages of all the children 
in the family so that in subsequent visits I could in- 
quire about the children by name. 

One of my greatest difficulties was that of recog- 
nizing people when I met them on the street or else- 
where. A defective memory has compelled me to 
give offence to many people, who were so strangely 
constituted as really to believe that a Methodist 
preacher would purposely pass a member by on the 
street without speaking. 

Soon after going to a church I rode four miles in 
the horse cars, which were in use in those days, to 
call on an aged member of the church whom I met 
a few months afterward in a neighboring church, 
but could not recognize. The face was familiar and 
the sexton was asked her name. After learning who 
she was I stepped over and spoke to her thinking 
the matter beautifully adjusted in this way; but the 
sexton upset it all by telling her that I had to ask 
him who she was, and she was very much disgusted 
that she had been forgotten. 

The pastor's commission is in the words of Paul: 
"Ourselves your servants for Jesus' sake." He must 
have a warm side for everybody, and consider none 
too high or too low for him to approach and help. 
No sense of dignity, no reserve must shut him away 
from sympathy with all classes of persons. The chief 
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characteristic of a high state of civilization is some- 
times considered to be a condition — ^and look — of su- 
preme indifference to what is going on about you. 
This is called self-possession — ^an absolute restraint 
of all show of feeling or interest. The pastor must 
not be cultured after such a fashion, but must be quick 
to respond to every touch, or look, or appeal that 
comes from a fellow being. 



CHAPTER VII 
Personal Work for the Unsaved 

Enough, if we may wait in calm content, 
The hour that bears us to the silent sod; 
Blameless improve the time that heaven has lent, 
And leave the issue to the will of God. — Bowles 

It has been evident for many years that we cannot 
altogether depend upon revival services for the salva- 
tion of those who are out of Christ, but must also em- 
ploy personal work. And nobody will easily do this 
personal work unless he loves his fellow men. Love 
is the secret of service. 

There must be special inspiration for personal 
work; and it is evident that no man will undertake 
such work without an impulse from above. And there 
must be special wisdom combined with unflagging 
persistence if large results are attained. Going 
through one of the immense cotton factories of 
Cohoes under the guidance of the superintendent, 
we stopped by the side of a woman whose machines 
were at a standstill, because a thread had broken. She 
loosened the large bobbin and began to search for the 
broken end — scratching along the surface with a long, 
sharpened finger nail. Time and again she drew the 
finger nail over the surface of the spool, without find- 
ing the broken end. The superintendent turning to 
me said : "She knows it is there." And sure enough, 
after a long search, she found it. 
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The Christian worker must never be weary in well- 
doing, for in due season he will reap if he faint not. 
He begins such work with a definite assurance that 
his labor will not be in vain in the Lord. 

Let a Christian worker watch a robin pull an angle 
worm out of the hard ground and he will learn a 
valuable lesson. The bird does not pull too hard nor 
too long at a time, or he may break the worm ; but he 
will give a pull just hard enough to draw it part 
way out of the ground, and then take a rest, and 
as soon as the worm attempts to wriggle back into the 
ground he will give it another pull. He never lets it 
get out of sight, and seldom fails to get it unbroken 
in the end. So judiciously, so persistently must the 
soul winner work in leading men to forsake evil and 
commence the service of Christ 

I have seen some hundreds of people brought to 
Christ as the direct result of personal work, but can 
here refer to only a few cases of Christian effort, 
some of which were failures, while others were 
crowned with success. Some Christian workers who 
are busy during the week, employ a few hours Sun- 
day afternoon in calling on the unsaved. A man told 
me that as a result of such a Sunday afternoon visit 
he led a sick man to give himself to Christ. 

One Sunday morning my wife noticed two 
strangers, a man and a woman, sitting near her in 
the church, and after service spoke to them. They 
were man and wife attending a normal college. She 
took their names and residence, and in a few days 
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we called upon them, and heard a strange story. 
They had been attending another Methodist church 
in the city, but had found no welcome and were de- 
termined to go there no more. In fact they were just 
on the point of giving up the church entirely, as a 
worthless institution, when one of them suggested 
that they go once to the church of which I was 
pastor. They were soon at work in the church, and 
he is to-day a very able and successful Methodist 
preacher, and has many times told me that he re- 
garded that as the turning point in his life. It would 
be very pleasant to report that all efforts of this kind 
have been successful, but such is not the case. I have 
urged many to give themselves to Christ who have not 
done so. I remember laboring an entire afternoon 
with a woman perhaps thirty years old, but nothing 
came of it, and now her hairs are white and she never 
comes inside of a house of worship. 

In one church the richest man was not a member 
but came occasionally, while some of his family were 
present nearly every Sunday. He was doing a large 
business and one day I had a long talk with him in 
his office, in which he told me that it was torture for 
him to sit "cooped up" in a church pew for an hour 
and a half. He wanted to stir about, go out to the 
stables, look his horses over, and go for a ride. He 
has drifted very much farther away since those days. 
I had a different experience with his family. Near the 
close of a revival it was impressed upon me that I 
ought to see his wife and talk with her, but my expert- 
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ence with her husband made me shrink from the 
task. It was delayed day after day, until in despera- 
tion I went, more, I fear, to get the matter off my 
mind than with any expectation of satisfactory re- 
sults. As soon as I told her what I came for she 
burst into tears and said she had been hoping I would 
come and talk with her. The result was that she 
and a son joined the church on probation, and came 
into full membership. 

During a revival in another church I called upon 
a man whose wife was a member of the church, and 
having the good fortune to find him at home we had 
a long conversation. He did not believe in revival 
meetings ; there was too much excitement ; he knew a 
woman who went crazy from attending such meet- 
ings. I told him we had no excitement — ^not enough 
life I thought — and asked him to come to the meetings 
and see for himself. The conversation was so unsat- 
isfactory that I expected nothing from it, and other 
matters shut him from my mind. About three nights 
afterward I saw him come into the meeting and take 
a back seat. When the invitation was given for any 
who wished to be Christians to come forward he was 
the first to come, and I afterward received him into 
the church. 

A young man whose parents were members of the 
church wandered far away from the path of rectitude, 
and the church became deeply stirred for his salvation. 
One winter we were holding special services for the 
unsaved, and the church was more than usually moved 
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to do personal work. Men and women walked the 
streets every afternoon calling upon their friends 
and acquaintances who were out of Christ, and invit- 
ing them to come to the meetings and begin the Chris- 
tian life. This young man received a great deal of 
attention. Toward night one day a lady stepped into 
his place of business to talk with him, and he said 
to her: "You make seven who have been in here to 
see me to-day." He said it in a half-joking, half 
offended way, but a night or two afterward he came 
forward in the services and commenced the Christian 
life. 

A preacher on a large country circuit held special 
meetings at one place, and a large number commenced 
the religious life. In doing personal work in connec- 
tion with his meetings he went to "the worst man in 
town," and said to him : "I've come after you." The 
man replied: "If you've come after me you have 
tackled a pretty hard proposition." Nothing came 
of the call, and he went a second time with the plain 
statement: "I've come after you." A third time he 
went with the same remark: "I've come after you." 
The man yielded to this invitation and was soundly 
converted. In the meetings he told the people that 
he believed the Lord sent that preacher to that charge 
to come after him. 

I found in one place a beautiful young lady of high 
standing in the church teaching in the Sunday school, 
but not a professed Christian. I pointed out to her 
the inconsistency of trying to teach religion to others 
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when she had no experimental knowledge of it her- 
self. The result was that the very next Sunday she 
stood up in Sunday school and declared her purpose 
to be a Christian. 

A Christian man whose equal I have seldom seen 
in the church told me that personal work brought 
him to Christ. A Christian went to him as he sat 
in the back part of the church during a revival service, 
and urged him to come forward and give himself to 
the service of Christ, and he gave it as his opinion 
that he would not have come if this personal effort had 
not been made. 

It is considered rather hazardous to go to people 
in the presence of the congregation, and I have gen- 
erally avoided it as far as possible, but this good man 
justified the method and declared that it was the 
means of his salvation. 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, who has led so many to 
Christ, told how a little personal effort brought him 
to make the supreme decision of his life. He was a 
member of a Methodist Sunday school, and sat in a 
class with other boys of about the same age when an 
appeal was made from the altar for all who wished to 
become Christians to stand up. All the boys in the 
class except himself responded to this invitation, but 
he hesitated. Just at the critical moment his teacher 
took hold of his elbow, and without saying a word, 
gave a little lift upward. That was all that was 
needed; he yielded to the gentle impulse and rose 
to his feet. He declares that that surrender was 
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sufficient, he was converted while standing on his feet 
It is possible that the method of his conversion may 
have had something to do with the methods he makes 
use of in revival work — ^for he employs a great many 
workers who are scattered through the audience. 

One incident in my ministry has impressed very 
deeply upon my mind the thought that what we do 
in this matter ought to be done mthout delay. In 
taking the collections in a certain church, I noticed 
for more than two years, on the paper that was passed 
through the gallery, the name of a man who was a 
stranger to me. Inquiry failed to find anybody who 
knew him. He always paid his subscriptions promptly, 
which was very much to his credit, so that it was 
not necessary to find him. 

After a time I learned that he was generally in 
church Sunday mornings, sitting in the same place, 
and the usher was asked to request him to come down 
after service as I wanted to see him. When he came 
I took him aside to a seat and we had quite a pleasant 
talk. He did not profess to be a Christian, but im- 
pressed me that he was not far from the kingdom of 
God. 

We were going to commence revival services in 
about a month, and during our conversation the 
thought was continually in my mind that he could 
be reached by the services. I took his name and ad- 
dress with the purpose of making an effort to get 
him to our revival meetings and to Christ. In fact 
I told him of our coming meetings in our conversa- 
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tion and urged him to be sure to come and make up 
his mind to begin the Christian life. In less than 
a week I was sent for to attend his funeral. He 
had died very suddenly and I had no further oppor- 
tunity of conversing with him. Had I known that his 
days on earth were so few I would have pursued the 
advantage of that Sunday morning's conversation, "in 
season, out of season," without waiting for our pro- 
spective revival service. 

"In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper either this or that, or whether 
both shall be alike good," is a very appropriate text 
for those who are to win souls to Christ If we knew 
that every effort would bring somebody to Christ, we 
would work morning, noon, and night. If we knew 
that every effort would be a failure the discouragement 
would be so great that we would do nothing. But 
we cannot read the future as God does, and so we 
must sow early, sow late, "sow beside all waters," 
and with the assurance that our "labor shall not be 
in vain in the Lord." 



CHAPTER VIII 
Prayer Meetings 

O thou, by whom we come to God, 

The Life, the Truth, the Way, 
Th? path of prayer thyself hast trod; 

Lord teach us how to pray! — Montgomery 

Prayer meetings have been called the pulse of 
the church, and it is true enough that they indicate 
quite clearly how much spirituality exists in a body 
of Christians. When I entered the ministry a 
preacher of large experience told me that if the at- 
tendance at prayer meeting was equal to one fourth 
the membership of the church it was all that could 
be expected. That fraction has grown less and less 
until to-day the attendance at prayer meeting in many 
churches is not more than one tenth of the member- 
ship. 

I have made it a practice to begin the prayer meet- 
ing on time if no more than half a dozen were pres- 
ent. There is no more effectual way to encourage 
people to be late than to wait for them. 

It is a good thing to give those who come to prayer 
meeting something worth while as a reward for com- 
ing. No pastor can afford to slight his prayer meet- 
ing or treat it as a matter of indifference. Unless 
sick or out of town he ought to be present with some- 
thing fresh to give the people. His talk ought not 
to be a picked-up affair, but the best the Bible affords. 
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The Bible is a large book and full of rich material, 
but a man cannot open it at random and find some- 
thing suitable for a prayer meeting. It will yield up 
its treasures only to systematic study. 

That I might always have plenty of material for 
prayer meeting use I set aside a large blank book 
in which to put down verses and passages which 
are suitable for the purpose, aiming to secure the 
very richest material the Book affords, and as great a 
variety as possible. Under each passage I put down 
such thoughts as occurred to me at the time, with 
illustrations. 

The people helped me gather the choicest parts of 
the Bible. I frequently asked them to repeat some 
of their favorite passages and give them to me on 
slips of paper. In this way I found out the passages 
which they thought about and fed upon, and, all told, 
received several hundred. Many of these outlines 
grew into sermons, and I was never without a vast 
amount of material for use in prayer meetings and 
it was the work of only a few moments to look over 
this book and select something suitable for any oc- 
casion. 

In some churches the regular week night prayer 
meetings have been services of great power and in- 
spiration. There were two churches in particular 
where I received a spiritual uplift every prayer meet- 
ing evening. 

There were other churches where I was in terror 
all the evening lest the meeting break flat down. 
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One large church where the attendance was above the 
average had very dull and feeble prayer meetings. 
I was conscious of being in a continual state of nerv- 
ous anxiety, and felt like a man trying to lift a 
heavy burden which he could barely get above the 
ground. 

I have had radical notions respecting the length 
of prayer meetings, and the amount of time which the 
pastor should use. It has seemed to me that an hour, 
or at the outside an hour and a quarter, is long enough 
for any prayer meeting. If the people are wearied, 
and kept out late they will dread the prayer meeting, 
and incline to stay away. 

I have always regarded the prayer meeting as the 
laymen's meeting, and have given them the time. 
The preacher has two chances to talk on Sunday, and 
ought to give the time to the people on prayer meet- 
ing night. Accordingly I have taken from five to 
ten minutes in presenting a brief passage of Scripture, 
generally only a verse, aiming to concentrate thought 
upon a single subject which would command the at- 
tention of the meeting. I long ago ceased reading 
a whole chapter — which simply scatters thought and 
ends nowhere. 

Some pastors make the mistake of running the meet- 
ing. They designate every one who is to pray, and 
during the speaking will stand on their feet and keep 
saying : "Now just a word — ^Just a bit of experience — 
Now a few sentence prayers — Now if any one feels 
especially impressed to say a word." And thus 
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they run on, so completely tying the meeting up that 
the best people present do not know what to say. 

I followed such a man once, and without knowing 
his method conducted the meeting in my own way, 
opening it, then sitting down and giving the people 
their liberty. After a few weeks they began to come 
up and thank me for giving them so much freedom 
in the meeting, saying that my predecessor "cracked 
the whip over their heads" to such an extent as to 
spoil the meeting. 

Many things have occurred in prayer meetings 
during my ministry, some of which were amusing, 
some disgusting, and some very inspiring. 

The preacher with whom I was associated the first 
year of my ministry was very shrewd in managing 
troublesome people in social meetings of the church. 
He had a "long-winded" brother who used to make 
speeches on very inopportune occasions, and often 
damaged the meetings. The man had a habit of speak- 
ing a while and apparently bringing his remarks 
to a close, but would simply take breath and begin 
again. Thus he would seem to come to a close several 
times before he really ended his remarks. They 
were holding revival services and near the close of -a 
meeting the pastor asked for very brief remarks from 
as many as possible. Soon this brother arose and the 
pastor turned his chair so that the man was partly 
behind him and out of sight. When he had spoken 
three or four minutes and had arrived at his first 
pause the pastor without looking at him said: 
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'That's good, brother: now somebody else." The 
man swallowed a few times, looked around, and could 
do nothing but sit down. 

In one prayer meeting an illiterate but zealous 
brother prayed that we might have a great "yawning" 
for souls. I thought we had too much of that in the 
church already. 

A German and his wife professed conversion and 
joined the church on probation. They used to come 
regularly to the prayer meeting and after a time ex- 
plained to me how they managed to leave their only 
child, a boy about four years old. They used to get 
him to sleep and leave him in the house alone. Some- 
times the boy was not ready to go to sleep, and they 
said that they had noticed that he always went to 
sleep more readily after he had been crying. Conse- 
quently they used to "pick a quarrel" with him and get 
him to crying so that he would be asleep by prayer 
meeting time. Perhaps these people were converted — 
for it long ago appeared that conversion is something 
of which there may be more or less; but in this 
case it is quite evident that a part of the program 
had been omitted. 

It is a pleasure to turn from such prayer meeting 
incidents to recall a few of the persons whose exercises 
were truly wonderful. I see before me a working man 
who used to pour forth great thoughts for the inspira- 
tion of pastor and people; and a tall white-haired old 
man who had the art of making brief talks and apply- 
ing Scripture with wonderful skill to the experiences 
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of life. And I see another who came from a rather 
plain and ignorant family, for whom Christianity had 
done more than it does for most men. This unedu- 
cated laboring man used to bring more Scripture to 
the prayer meeting than any other man. No matter 
what passage of Scripture was read in the prayer meet- 
ing he would quote many parallel passages bearing on 
the same subject, and he quoted many which I could 
not have recalled although a lifetime has been given 
to the study of the Bible. 

I can say what probably few pastors can say: 
There was in my prayer meeting for three years a 
man who made the grandest prayers I have ever 
listened to from laymen or preachers. 

The singing is a very important part of a prayer 
meeting, and its success depends largely on having 
a suitable leader. Not being a trained singer my- 
self I have been obliged to depend on others, 
although because of the purpose to begin on time 
I often had to start the first tune before the arrival 
of the proper leaders of singing. Singing entirely 
"by ear" I could generally start the tunes on the right 
key and that was the only merit of the performance. 
In some churches there was one man, generally not 
a trained singer, who had the "knack" of starting 
tunes correctly, who could give the proper "move- 
ment," and whose voice was such that the others 
could follow. In one church a young man who had 
a fine tenor voice gathered a dozen good singers about 
him and with them sat near the front to lead the 
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singing. I received some hints that he would have 
liked to select the hymns, but persistently kept this 
part in my own hands, for it has seemed to me that 
the pastor can select more wisely than anybody else. 
I have never approved the practice of askjng the 
people to call for any hymn which they may want. 
This often results in most incongruous work. 

The leader most to be dreaded is the one who, 
without the instrument, starts tunes so high that no-» 
body can sing them. I have seen a man start a tune two 
notches too high^ and then slip down to the bass and 
leave the others to carry it through as best they could. 
It has always seemed to me that if a man starts a tune 
too high he ought to go through with it if it cracks 
his throat. The presence and active participation of 
the leading men and women of the church in the 
prayer meeting exerts a most beneficent influence. 
Their absence is a source of great discouragement. I 
have seen it both ways. 

The pastor must watch for opportunities to reach 
the unsaved in his prayer meetings, although it would 
not be wise always to give a prayer meeting such a 
turn. In one church, I felt "moved" near the close 
of a prayer meeting to ask if any unsaved had a 
word to say, when a man about thirty years of age, 
arose and said he was afraid we were not going to 
give him a chance, that he was tired of a life of sin and 
wanted to be a Christian. That was the beginning of 
a successful Christian life, and he is to-day one of the 
most prominent men in the Methodist ministry. 



. CHAPTER IX 
Class M eetings 

A happy bit hame this auld world would be, 
If men when they're here, could make shift to agree, 
An' ilk said to his neighbor in college and ha', 
Come gi e me your hand — we are brethren a'. 

— Robert NtcolL 

In early Methodism the class meeting was the 
most prominent and useful social meeting of the 
church, but in recent years other meetings have arisen 
to overshadow it. Prayer meetings have multiplied, 
and most people prefer to attend these rather than 
the class meeting. I have served churches where 
there were four prayer meetings during the week, 
two on Sunday and two on week nights. Very few 
people will go to more than one social meeting each 
week, or possibly two, and the prayer meeting easily 
gets the preference. The young people's prayer meet- 
ing has effectually withdrawn our young people from 
the class meeting; in fact, in some churches this 
young people's meeting is called the young people's 
class, and takes the place of a class meeting. The 
young people's meeting cannot at all do the work 
of the old-time class meeting, but new conditions 
have arisen, and it is useless to fight the inevitable. 
I knew a young preacher who greatly displeased the 
older members by displacing the Sunday evening class 
meetings by the young people's meetings. As presid- 
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mg elder I had an opportunity to observe the condi- 
tion of the class meeting in both country and city 
churches. Many churches in the country have 
abandoned class meetings entirely, and the Sunday 
school is the rival that has crowded them out. In 
great numbers of these churches where the people are 
scattered they come to the church only once during 
the week, either Sunday morning or afternoon, and 
all that is done has to be done at this meeting. The 
practice has become quite common to follow the 
preaching service with the Sunday school, and then 
go home. 

In some of these churches they hold the Sunday 
school just before the preaching, and then have a gen- 
eral class meeting after the preaching; and I tried 
in the Quarterly Conferences to induce all these 
churches to adopt this method, but in many cases 
there were "good and sufficient" reasons, as they 
thought, why they could not do so. 

Some village churches have abandoned the class 
meetings for no good reason that is apparent. There 
is simply a lack of interest in this kind of a meeting. 
A prayer meeting is a much safer place for a Meth- 
odist whose religious experience has grown dim than 
a class meeting. The room is larger, and there are 
back seats in abundance, with plenty of posts and high 
hats to get behind. There is no uniformity at present 
in this matter. The most of our village and city 
churches still have class meetings, some in a very 
feeble condition, and others more vigorous. 
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I know a city church of about six hundred members 
which has one live class meeting, led by a most com- 
petent woman just before the Sunday morning ser- 
vice, and one week night class. In another large city 
church of which I was several years pastor the average 
attendance at class meetings was nearly one hundred 
and fifty each week. 

The time of holding class meetings does not seem 
to have much influence on their prosperity. I have 
known them to prosper Sunday morning and Sunday 
evening just before preaching, and on the various 
nights of the week, and have known them to drag 
heavily at all these times. 

For a few years class leaders' conventions sprang 
up in our Conference, but they did not last long, and 
do not seem to have accomplished anything in the 
way of reviving interest in this peculiar meeting of 
Methodism. I was called upon to address a conven- 
tion, and while pointing out several things upon 
which the success or failure of class meetings might 
turn, ventured the remark that more depended upon 
the leader than upon anything else. 

I have since thought that perhaps the case was 
stated a little too strongly, but the opinion grew out 
of the fact that I had seen many failures in class meet- 
ing work because of incompetent leaders, while some 
splendid leaders had kept their classes full in spite of 
many adverse conditions. 

I knew an old white-haired man who had his room 
full every Sunday morning because he gave the people 
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something worth listening to, and spoke from the 
depths of an actual religious experience. 

In several churches which I have served the lead- 
ing men were class leaders, men of ability and piety, 
men of success in business who had a high standing 
in the community. When such men will consent 
to stand up every week and recommend religion to 
their fellows it counts for something. It was a reve- 
lation to a pastor to listen to the things which these 
hard-headed business men could say about the re- 
ligion of Christ. 

It has been my purpose to induce such men to serve 
as class leaders, but I am sorry to be obliged to say 
that many of our leading men in the churches will not 
accept this office, and generally the real deep-down 
reason is that they have not a religious experience 
which fits them to lead others in the things of re- 
ligion. 

The tendency too much is, generally from sheer 
necessity, to appoint as leaders very cheap men be- 
cause they have the "gift of gab" and can stand up 
and talk without limit. It is no wonder that Christian 
people refuse to be led by some who are appointed 
leaders. 

There is no duty of a pastor which puzzles him 
more severely than the appointment of class leaders. 
He goes to a man of standing and piety whose in- 
fluence and example would be potent for Christ, 
and begs him to take a class in the church, but he 
absolutely refuses to do so, and the pastor with heavy 
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heart is compelled to appoint a much inferior man, 
whose chief qualification is that he is willing. 

In spite of the fact that class meetings are serious 
religious meetings for the upbuilding of Christians 
in the religious life, some very amusing things will 
occur in connection with them. 

In the first church which I served the class meet- 
ings were held in small rooms with rows of chairs 
around the outside. One evening one of these rooms 
was full of people and a little rheumatic Englishman 
was speaking, when several late comers arrived, and 
in looking about for seats the chair on which the 
Englishman had been sitting was inadvertantly moved 
away. He did not notice this, but went on with his 
remarks, and when he had finished, without looking 
around, sat down. As no chair was there he of course 
went to the floor with a heavy thud. People can 
hardly be blamed for laughing under such circum- 
stances, but the bright-witted Englishman greatly 
added to the merriment as he slowly and laboriously 
crawled up to his feet by remarking : "There are a good 
many ups and downs in this world." 

As a pastor I have not often or continuously led 
a class in any church. I have done it temporarily, 
until a suitable leader could be found, but it has never 
seemed to me to be wise for a pastor to do such work, 
except in some small country church, where of necessity 
the preacher is class leader, sexton, carpenter, painter, 
and everything. In cases of necessity I have known 
preachers tP do all these things and many more, and 
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do them well, but when there are people competent to 
do such work it is much better that they be em- 
ployed. 

It has been my practice so far as was at all possible 
to visit one class in the church each week, not to usurp 
the place of the leader, but to see how he did it, and 
be able to make suggestions. Near the close I would 
say what occurred to me as being most judicious and 
helpful under the circumstances. After a man is 
appointed a class leader it is not well for a pastor to 
push him aside when he comes into the class as it 
may injure him in the estimation of the members. 
The pastor should rather honor the leader in the pres- 
ence of his class, and let them understand that he has 
confidence in him. 

I have always been careful to announce the class 
meetings from the pulpit on Sunday, and at times, 
but not always — ^to urge the people to attend. An 
appeal once in three months is more effectual than 
urgency every Sunday. The pastor must not say the 
same things every time he stands before his people* 
even though they be good things. 

Leaders often complain that their pastors do not 
announce and press the class meetings. In these 
days when the attendance is falling off, the pastor 
should wisely from the pulpit give the leaders all 
the help in his power. 



CHAPTER X 
Young People's Societies 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is otir destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Finds us further than to-day. — Longfellow 

It is hardly worth while to consider the question 
whether we ought to have young people's societies 
at all. Much could be said on both sides of this 
question, and it would be very easy to hold up the 
family, where old and young are brought into close 
relationship, as the best model for the church of 
God. Without any hesitation it can be said that if 
the young people are to consider their society as their 
church, and ignore and neglect everything else, it 
would be better not to have any young people's society. 

But the drift in these days is all in the direction 
of young people's societies, and we must make the 
most of a world-wide movement for the training 
of our young people in Christian work and experience. 
But by some means, and by all means, the young 
people should be impressed with the fact that their 
society is only a subordinate part of the church, and 
should teach them loyalty to the church and not in- 
difference to its claims. If the exercises of these so- 
cieties are preparatory , to the broader work of the 
church they will accomplish a noble end. 

The question of admitting older people to a partici- 
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pation in the exercises of the young people's societies 
is a puzzling one, and so far as I know has not yet 
been settled satisfactorily. One society discussed the 
question, and the prevalent opinion was that a person 
over eighty was too old to belong to a young people's 
society. 

I have known some societies where the best workers 
were from thirty to forty-five, while persons much 
older participated in the religious meetings. I have 
been connected with other societies where none but 
the young people took any part, the sentiment being 
against any interference on the part of the older 
members. 

In this latter case I noticed that it was much more 
difficult to maintain proper order in the meetings. 
All enjoyment, and I fear profit — in the young people's 
meetings have been destroyed by disorder which the 
presence of older persons would have tended to 
check. I also noticed that when older persons did 
not attend the young people's meetings there was a 
prejudice on the part of the older members against 
the society, and a distinct division line between the old 
and young, which is the very worst possible condition 
in a church. I was further impressed that when the re- 
ligious meetings are conducted exclusively by the 
young people they lack a breadth of thought and re- 
ligious experience which older persons always bring 
with them. 

For these reasons it has seemed to me that a middle 
course is the better one. The society in the main 
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should be managed by the young people but persons 
from thirty to forty-five or fifty should not be ex- 
cluded: and in the religious meetings all who choose 
to come should be given full liberty. This will insure 
in the meetings the benefit which will result from the 
prayers and remarks of older persons while the young 
people are not set aside in the management of the 
society. 

There was a type of Christians in the church forty 
years ago and more, and remnants of them still re- 
main like a few aborigines in a conquered country, 
who prayed and spoke with a kind of unction that is un- 
known in the church to-day. I can detect one as soon 
as I hear the first two or three sentences of a prayer 
or testimony. I heard one make a prayer in a large 
city church, a man between sixty and seventy years 
of age, an old soldier of the civil war, and he poured 
out those rich, earnest sentences which exactly ex- 
pressed the religious experience that was common in 
his boyhood and later, and I said to myself: "You 
are about the last of your tribe; in a few years no 
more such prayers will be heard in the church. 

Many excellent prayers fall from the lips of younger 
men and women to-day, but they lack the peculiar 
flavor of these old-time prayers. I do not say that 
they are poorer prayers, less acceptable to Grod, 
for times are changing, and forms of thought and 
expression have been greatly modified during the last 
half century. The same old truths are presented in 
varying forms and phrases. Souls are saved by the 
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same grace of God, and those saved declare the result 
in their own way. Young people naturally are in- 
fluenced by the peculiar forms and methods of the 
present times more than those whose habits of thought 
were established forty or fifty years ago. 

If young people are only thoroughly alive and have 
a real experience of God's saving grace, that fact will 
appear in their prayers and testimonies. They will 
often blunder in speaking, and will be tempted to cease 
trying to say anything in the meetings; but they 
should be encouraged to have something to say, and 
then say it in short, direct phrase in spite of blunders. 

A preacher went to drive some boys out of his 
garden, and got an answer that is a model for a young 
people's meeting. They were trampling on his vege- 
tables and he told them they must get out of his gar- 
den. One of them replied with great energy: "But, 
mister, we lost a dollar and a quarter ball. It went 
right in among the pickles," pointing to a cucumber 
patch. He blundered, but he made himself understood, 
and got his ball. If every speaker in a prayer meeting 
aimed at a mark, and hit it as effectually, the meetings 
would not be as dull as they sometimes are. 

I have had some young people in the churches which 
I have served who were most efficient soul-winners, 
bringing many of their acquaintances to the meetings 
and influencing them to surrender themselves to the 
service of Christ. 

The question of having one leader or many for the 
young people's prayer meeting seems to have been de- 
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cided in theory one way and in practice the other. 
This is no uncommon experience in human affairs. 
Free trade is probably the best theory in commercial 
affairs if all nations would be unselfish and live at 
peace; but under present conditions protection seems 
to work well in some countries. 

One thoroughly competent leader who shall always 
look after the prayer meetings would no doubt insure 
more successful meetings; but in order to interest 
more of the young people and train them for work it 
is better to have as many leaders as possible, even 
though they learn the art of leading at the expense 
of the meeting. 

My practice as a pastor was to attend the young 
people's meeting as regularly as I did the general 
prayer meeting — ^not to lead it, or interfere with it 
in any way, but to be ready to step in if a leader failed, 
or to speak a helpful word whenever there was an op- 
portunity. 

The best time to hold the young people's prayer 
meeting has not been definitely settled. I have served 
churches where there were very successful meetings 
on week nights, and others where the meetings were 
equally successful on Sunday evening just before the 
public service. 



CHAPTER XI 
Revival Meetings 

Pray for the sotils of all, 

To our Grod, that all may be 
With forgiveness crowned, and joy 

Eternally. — Philip James Bailey 

I have never dared to consider what is sometimes 
called "the philosophy of revivals." In my experience 
with them, all theories have been knocked to frag- 
ments. No two have been alike, and when something 
seemed to have been established upon which I could 
calculate, the next revival would demolish it. 

The only certain thing was that in commencing 
my ministry I made up my mind to have revivals, 
and was restless and dissatisfied on every charge until 
souls were brought to Christ. On every charge but 
one I saw the desire of my heart, and on that charge 
I remained but two years, and found a condition of 
things which made a revival impossible. 

I prepared a series of about fifty short sermons, 
fifteen or twenty minutes in length, not written, but 
with full notes and illustrations, which constituted 
a fund upon which to draw in all emergencies. Some 
were addressed to the church, some to the unsaved, 
and very many to both, while a few were adapted to the 
closing days of a revival, and contained words for 
the converts. It was my purpose to make this series 
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of short sermons meet every emergency that might 
arise in a revival meeting. 

The first immediate preparation for a revival on a 
particular charge is that old-fashioned thing which we 
used to call "a burden for souls" on the hearts of pastor 
and people— one or both. If they have it not, the first 
thing is to ask God for it, for nobody will do much 
in the work of soul-winning until he is burdened for 
the salvation of others. 

One theory which is quite prevalent is that we 
must await Grod's time for a revival, and not commence 
until there are indications of a movement of the Spirit 
among the people. I have heard Methodist preachers 
advocate this method. It has never seemed to me 
wise to wait until God forces a revival on the church. 
My own method has been just the reverse of this. I 
have deliberately set the most convenient and promis- 
ing time for revival services, and then worked up to 
it ; making it a subject of prayer for months, preach- 
ing in preparation for it for many weeks, and giving 
the prayer meetings a turn in that direction long be- 
fore the meetings commenced. 

My first step has always been to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the official board, and get that body to fix 
the time for the revival — ^generally several months 
ahead; then announce it to the church and ask the 
people to get ready for it by prayer and consecration. 
As the time approached committees were appointed, 
and in a public meeting the people were pledged to do 
personal work. 
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Sometimes — but not always — ^there has been a 
settled conviction in my mind that a revival was com- 
ing, which is a great comfort and support. But just 
as the point was reached when I thought this assur- 
ance could always be commanded, it was gone and I 
had to grope my way along in the dark. 

Special effort has always been made to awaken the 
interest of the young people through their society 
and they have been able to reach many who naturally 
come under their influence. School work has always 
been a great obstacle to the success of revival meetings, 
and it is not easy to overcome it. A pastor hardly 
wants to ask his young people to stay out of school 
that they may help him in revival work, and he 
does not wish to ask unsaved young people to neglect 
their studies in order to attend revival services. Per- 
haps the best way to reach young people so occupied, 
is through the Sunday school and church services on 
Sunday. I have more than once known the revival 
influence to be so intense in a Conference Academy 
that for a day or two all studies were entirely set 
aside. 

Thorough preparation has always been made for 
personal work in connection with the revival meetings. 
It has been my practice for many years, when going to 
a new charge, to make a list of all unsaved persons 
in the families of the congregation, noting down the 
ages of the children, and during revivals I have called 
on these persons, and given their names to workers in 
the church; and when one was converted I used to 
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put a cross opposite the name. At the end of a pastor- 
ate there were many crosses down this list. 

Four methods have been employed persistently — 

First: prayer for the unsaved. This list has been 
laid before God every day, and the church has been 
enlisted in prayer for the salvation of their friends and 
neighbors. 

Second : writing letters to persons who cannot be 
reached so well in any other way. I have seen many 
come to the meetings and give themselves to Christ, 
as a result of a friendly note from the pastor. 

Third: seeing people personally, and urging them 
to give themselves to the service of Christ. This I 
used to do every afternoon during the continuance of 
the revival services, the forenoons being given to 
preparation for the evening meeting and the coming 
Sunday. 

The fourth method of personal work is to send 
workers from the church, furnishing them the names 
of persons on whom to call and encouraging them 
to find others outside of the list given. Great wisdom 
is needed in selecting certain persons to see certain 
ones, an adjustment of great delicacy where the "wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves" quality is very 
useful. The first year of my ministry was blessed 
with a gracious ingathering and that experience 
"spoiled me" for anything else. I was assistant pastor, 
and the chief pastor, a very successful man in revival 
work, although in broken health, said he "wanted one 
more whack at the Devil," and so opened a series of 
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meetings, with the understanding that I should preach 
a short sermon each evening, and he manage the altar 
services. 

One experience in these meetings taught a valuable 
lesson. The first Sunday night I preached my best 
sermon to a crowded house — a sermon which I was 
proud of, and had been saving for a great occasion, 
and the chief pastor, a powerful exhorter, followed 
it by an appeal to the audience — ^but there was no 
move, not a person came forward. The next Sunday 
night he did not come to the meeting; I was left to 
run it alone; and besides, another meeting in town 
drew away some of the best workers, and I had no 
fine sermon to preach, only a little affair that I 
had prepared in the hurry pf the meetings. I preached 
my little sermon, and made a little appeal to the un- 
saved to come forward, and nine adults kneeled at the 
altar. "Not by might nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord." From that day to this I have been 
shy of great sermons at a revival meeting. 

The second winter we had another ingathering of 
about fifty probationers. In one church in a large 
city we held revival services three winters in 
succession gathering in from thirty-five to seventy 
each year. There was no assurance of victory, but 
a steady fight with excessively hard work from be- 
ginning to end. 

At the next church to which I was sent the experi- 
ence was very different. The church was in a 
very poor condition religiously, and had very few 
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efficient workers. If we had waited for some favorable 
signs we would have waited long in that church. But 
I set the time for the Week of Prayer and an- 
nounced it to the congregation. The only indication 
that the Lord was going to do anything was in my 
own feelings. At my first charge I had prepared a 
sermon on Paul's memorable words : " I have fought 
a good fight" which moved me as no other sermon 
of my own has ever done. While preparing it I paced 
the floor, weeping like a child the greater part of the 
time. When I preached it to the people of that church 
it was as "dry as a chip." At two succeeding churches 
I used it and while there was a little more warmth 
it was still very dry and flat. The Sunday before we 
were to open our revival services at this church I 
looked over this sermon for the morning, and the spirit 
that was on me when it was prepared came back. 
During all the hours of preparation there was great 
difficulty to keep from weeping, and when I went into 
the pulpit and attempted to preach I was completely 
overcome, and was obliged to apologize to the audi- 
ence for my lack of self-control. 

During the service it was powerfully impressed 
upon my mind that the Lord was going to do some- 
thing — just what I did not know. When we opened 
our meetings there was no sig^ of any movement 
among the people, but three aduhs came forward 
the first night, three more the next, and at the end of 
the week about twenty had given themselves to Christ. 

During the six weeks of the meetings a hundred and 
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thirty-five took up the religious life, and they came 
as I have never seen them come elsewhere. Whether 
there was preaching or no preaching it was only neces- 
sary for me to beckon to them from the altar and 
say, come. Thirty-six seekers kneeled at the altar at 
one time. That sermon has never been good for any- 
thing since that Sunday. 

The next winter the church was in a very much 
better condition, and they wanted to "do it over again." 
So we commenced meetings a second time and after 
running them for three weeks turned them into a 
blue ribbon temperance crusade. Not a person came 
forward during the three weeks, and this lack of results 
may be explained by the fact that in a town of that 
size we had gathered in the year before all who would 
yield to our urgency, and no new material had appeared 
on the scene. 

At another church I was fully occupied the first 
year in entertaining the Conference, but at the begin- 
ning of the second year went into my study and laid the 
situation before the Lord, and asked for an out- 
pouring of the spirit. A strong impression was made 
upon my mind that a revival was in store for us. 
We accordingly made our preparations and during 
the winter gathered in a hundred probationers. At 
a church which I served twice we had a successful re- 
vival once during each pastorate, but there was no as- 
surance of what was coming. We simply laid oui* 
plans and reaped the harvest that was ready. I had 
charge of all these meetings myself, and preached 
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perhaps half of the time, a neighboring pastor com- 
ing to preach a part of the time. 

During these years it became increasingly difficult 
to get the people out to revival services. After six 
years in the presiding eldership, at the two churches 
which I subsequently served we employed an evan- 
gelist. In the first case he was a layman who had 
great skill in managing the altar service. We worked 
well together, I preaching a fifteen or twenty minute 
sermon, and he conducting the altar service. I had 
charge of the meeting myself. There was a large 
ingathering. 

At the other church we had an evangelist of some 
note, and he did everything — even pronouncing the 
benediction the greater part of the time. During 
the same winter we joined in a union revival service 
conducted by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, and from the 
two meetings gathered in over two hundred proba- 
tioners. 

It was my practice promptly to see those who were 
seeking Christ before they could run on breakers, 
and before any other church would be tempted to 
approach them — ^receiving some on probation every 
Sunday during the latter part of the revival as soon 
as I was satisfied that they had been soundly con- 
verted. The leading man of one church said with 
a smile when he saw my method: "You don't intend 
to let other churches steal your chickens." 

Here is a brief record, made at the time of one re- 
vival. One hundred and twenty-eight probationers 
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were taken. Seventy-four of those who came forward 
were married people, one man being eighty years of 
age; twenty- four were young women and twenty-one 
young men. Fifteen men came forward whose wives 
were already members of the church. In fourteen 
instances husbands and wives came together. Seven or 
eight entire families of both parents and children were 
gathered in. In one case the father and two children 
came, the wife being already a member; while in 
two other cases the father and three children followed 
the mother who was already in the church. One en- 
tire family of father, mother, and four grown up 
children joined on probation. In two instances when 
the entire family came, the boy about fifteen years old 
led the way, then the mother followed, and last of 
all the father. 

I found everywhere an indirect benefit of revival 
meetings which was very great. The community was 
always more or less stirred, and the Spirit worked 
upon people's hearts at their homes and in their places 
of business, with the result that many who were not 
able to attend the revival services commenced the 
Christian life, and afterward were publicly received 
on probation and into full membership. 

Another indirect benefit was felt by members of 
churches who had moved into town without bring- 
ing church letters, and were not attending church 
anywhere. Many of these were quickened and re- 
vived, and, sending for church letters, entered again 
into fellowship with the people of God. 
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With regard to the conduct of revival meetings I 
have just one remark to make. There should not be 
too much excitement which will irresistibly sweep 
weak people before it; but we must not suffer the dread 
of this to carry us too far the other way. A dead, 
stupid meeting will not produce results. People when 
debating this question need an impulse from some 
source outside of themselves, and the meetings are for 
the purpose of furnishing this impulse. If they do not 
move people there is no good reason for holding them. 



CHAPTER XII 
Our Probationary System 

Launch thy bark, mariner! 

Christian, God speed thee I 
Let loose the rudder bands — 

Good angels lead thee I 
Set thy sails warily. 

Tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily; 

Christian, steer home. — Mrs, Southey, 

Our system in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of keeping persons on probation for six months before 
they are received into full membership, has been sub^ 
jected to a great deal of criticism, and appeals are 
made at each General Conference to have it abolished. 
My own experience would lead me to say that we 
would better think a number of times before disturb- 
ing this system. 

Other churches have no probationary system, but I 
have heard some of their pastors express a wish that 
they had some such method of testing those who con- 
sider themselves converted. While they have no 
fixed period, they nevertheless do not wish to admit 
people into the church hastily, but talk with them 
for some time, and fix their reception at a communion 
service some distance ahead. 

I have never heard a probationer complain of this 
system, and have many times been glad that we were 
operating under it, for it kept out of the church many 
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persons who would have promptly disgraced us. On 
my very first charge a man and wife were taken on 
probation who seemed very devout, and attentive to 
the services, and without this system they would soon 
have been received into the church. By the end of six 
months we heard rumors about them which "gave us 
pause," and, by investigation, saved ourselves from 
putting a Methodist sign over a questionable "board- 
ing house/' 

After another revival the two who would have 
been most promptly received into the church were 
a girl about fourteen years of age who was constant 
in her attendance at the class meetings, and exhibited 
what are considered the signs of a great spiritual 
change, and a rough man whose past life had been 
bad, but he seemed to be a case of thorough reforma- 
tion and sound conversion, and made a very fine im- 
pression in the prayer meetings. At the end of six 
months the girl had become utterly frivolous, and 
would not attend the meetings any more, while the 
man was in the state prison. In another case a man 
professed conversion in our meetings, and was received 
on probation, but before the six months had expired, 
while he was not actually in prison, he was a fugitive 
from justice. 

I have seen so many men of drinking habits appar- 
ently clearly converted, and received on probation, who 
have gone back to their cups within six months, that I 
have always been restless and uneasy about such per- 
sons. These instances and others have led me to think; 
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our probationary system is a valuable safeguard a.t 
the door of the church. 

One probationer was met who approved of our 
probationary system for reasons that will not commend 
it to most people. Going to a new charge I found a 
business man about forty years of age on probation, 
and when approached with reference to joining the 
church in full connection he objected— on the ground 
that if he was a full member he would be expected to 
keep the rules of the church, and could be put on trial 
for violating them, but as a probationer he could have 
a greater liberty. When I left the charge, after two 
years, he still occupied the same position. 

I never heard of his doing or saying anything ob- 
jectionable — but this was his "whim." 

Instead of being a hindrance to those just commenc- 
ing the Christian life my observation has been that 
probationers get more care and attention than they 
do after reception into full connection, and the remark 
of a young man that he made a mistake that he 
did not remain continuously on probation is something 
more than a joke. He said that while on probation 
the members of the church invited him out to tea, 
and made a great deal of him, but when he joined in 
full connection all this ceased, and he wished that he 
had remained on probation. 

The proper care of probationers is perhaps the chief 
feature of the system. Some have recommended the 
putting of one probationer in the care of one member. 
There is no harm in this if the probationer never hears 
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of it; but if he does he will be likely to object to be- 
ing assigned to the tender mercies of some one person, 
and would like to make friends of a wider circle of 
the members. The proper assignment of probationers 
to classes is perhaps the most difficult part of the 
whole business. If leaders were all efficient and mem- 
bers all friendly and attentive it would be safe to 
put probationers into any church class, but as this is 
not the case the pastor often does not know what to do. 

If there are good leaders in the church, skillful in 
caring for young Christians, the best thing is to put 
the probationers into their classes where they can be 
in association with Christians of longer experience. 
Where there are no such leaders it is. sometimes wise 
to form a class entirely of probationers, if a suitable 
man or woman can be found to take charge of it. I 
have done both ways and all ways, that I might by 
some means give the probationers the training which 
they so much need. In one case a good leader, who 
already had a class on Sunday, took a second class on 
a week night in a neighborhood where there were 
many probationers and handled them so skillfully that 
almost the entire number came into full membership. 

As a pastor I once took charge of a probationers' 
class myself, but would not recommend such a course. 
It is better for them to be under the care of laymen 
from the start, and be in association as far as possible 
with their fellow Christians. I used, however, always 
to visit very often the classes in which the proba- 
tioners were placed, so as to keep in touch with them 
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and know of their religious condition. A pastor 
should not trust entirely to others in such matters. 
Before receiving them on probation, and before re- 
ceiving them into full membership, he should have 
more than one personal interview with each one — ^in 
the absence of others if possible. When their cases 
are acted upon in the official board the pastor from 
personal knowledge should be able to give a definite 
opinion respecting their religious condition. 

Having gone several times to churches where my 
predecessors had left quite a list of probationers, I 
made it my first care to look after them, and so an- 
nounced from the pulpit, telling the members that they 
would not see me at their homes until I had found all 
the probationers. In one case my predecessor left me 
fifty probationers and not a scrap to show where any 
of them lived. The first Sunday of my pastorate I 
called a meeting of probationers for Monday night, 
and got the residences of about three quarters of 
them. They came to light one after another until only 
about half a dozen were not found, and I wrote to my 
predecessor giving him the names, and asking if he 
could tell me where they lived. 

He was a man of prodigious memory, and did his 
pastoral work in that way, so that he could locate them 
for me without trouble. He also left me no visiting 
list of the members, but sent me one three months 
later made up from memory. The only trouble with 
it was that on some streets he gave me the names 
without the numbers, and I paced up and down in 
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front of some houses a long time before locating my 
members. Some streets containing quite a number 
of members were omitted entirely, and fully one 
hundred members were unaccounted for. A great 
memory is a great thing. 

It was my custom quite often to call probationers' 
meetings to instruct them in the things that belong 
to religion and Methodism, and by unwearying care 
I can say that I succeeded in bringing into full mem- 
bership nearly all those who were left me as proba- 
tioners by my predecessors. Only once has there been 
reason to complain of my successor in this matter. 
When leaving one church a list of probationers was 
handed to my successor, and among them were a 
young man and his wife in whom I took a deep in- 
terest. Six months after my departure I fell in with 
them somewhere, and they told me that the new pastor 
had not called upon them or even spoken to them. 
Of course they had not been taken into full member- 
ship, and he no doubt thought that my probationers 
did not amount to much. 

The proper care of those just commencing the 
Christian life is one of the greatest problems of the 
church. It was my custom to present to the proba- 
tioners the little handbook expressly prepared for them 
by our Methodist Book Concern. 



CHAPTER XIII 
The Pastor and the Sunday School 

O'er wa3rward childhood wotdd'st thou hold firm nile, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces; 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces. 

And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 

—Coleridge 

The Sunday school should never be considered as 
an institution separate from the church, and those 
who manage it should avoid the mistake of elevating 
it above the church. This is sometimes done, and 
most pastors have been grieved to see the superin- 
tendent and some of the teachers stay away from the 
church services as of no consequence, in order to pre- 
pare for the Sunday school. Those teaching in the 
Sunday school are the ones who most need the in- 
structions of the pulpit, and it is a mistake to value 
them lightly. 

The proper relation of the Sunday school to the 
church is that of nursery, and the purpose of officers 
and teachers should be to transplant the children as 
soon as possible into the church. To make the Sun- 
day school an end rather than a means is utterly to 
miss the mark. I have seen hundreds graduated from 
the Sunday school to the church as naturally as 
scholars go from the lower grades to the High school 
in our public school system 
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Perhaps the most difficult part of Sunday school 
work is securing proper teachers. I have joined with 
the superintendent many times in a minute and painful 
search through the church for much needed teachers — 
often with but meager results. 

Here is the weak spot of the Sunday school. The 
public schools will take none but trained persons, but 
such a course is not possible in Sunday school work, 
where we have to beg even the most indifferent per- 
sons to take classes. I have watched the classes in 
Sunday school with great care, mortified a hundred 
times by the indifference of the teachers and the list- 
lessness of the scholars; and when a teacher held the 
attention of- the scholars I looked on with pride. I 
remember watching a class of young ladies whose 
teacher was a woman of thirty-five or forty. Their 
heads were close together, and Sunday after Sunday 
the teacher was able to say something in which her 
scholars. were interested. My gratified thought was: 
"There is a teacher who is good for something." I 
learned afterward that they were talking about the 
fashions. The teacher was a dressmaker. 

I watched another class of the same kind passing 
through the same experience of close attention, and 
afterward learned that the teacher read a chapter from 
a serial story every Sunday. Such statements as 
these would be very misleading, and would leave the 
impression that teaching in the Sunday school is 
altogether a failure if there were not teachers of an- 
other class to whom we could refer. I have known 
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many whose noble work could hardly be improved. 
They come before me in review while I write. 

One man kept a little grocery store, and Monday 
morning he commenced work on his next Sunday's 
lesson, the books lying on his desk all the time ready 
for use. Every Sunday he stood before fifty adults and 
discussed with them the great truths of the Bible. 
My observation has been that college professors and 
teachers of our schools shrink from work in the Sun- 
day school on the ground that they are teachers all 
the week and need a day of rest; but I know one 
college professor who had a class of about fifty and 
put more thought and research into the lesson than 
I have ever known in any other class. What a noble 
work such a man is doing in the church ! Such classes 
as these are well adapted to train Sunday school 
teachers for their work ; but very few Sunday schools 
have such classes and such teachers. 

I have known some uneducated men who were 
admirable teachers. One man was honored with a 
semicentennial of his connection with our Sunday 
school as scholar, teacher, and superintendent, a suc- 
cessful business man of sound common sense, whose 
influence over young men was wonderful, but he had 
so little education that he could hardly write. For 
many years he was the most useful man in his home 
church. 

Many women of my acquaintance have been equally 
successful as teachers, some of them continuing in 
the same school in various positions for half a century. 
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And young ladies of these days are commencing and 
continuing a like course of usefulness. There can be 
no doubt that some persons are better adapted to this 
kind of work than others, but let no one suppose that 
success can be attained without much labor and weari- 
ness, and many unpleasant experiences. 

I have known some most remarkable primary teach- 
ers. It is an unusual thing for a busy housewife to 
have charge of the primary department in a prominent 
church for forty years, and manage its work so success- 
fully that the official board, the members of the church, 
and the people of the community at large would do any- 
thing she asked of them to make her department a 
success. 

In one church there were two women of unusual 
ability for primary work, and I have known other 
churches where the most minute search would not 
reveal one person really competent to conduct the 
primary department of a Sunday school. One of the 
best conductors of the primary department whom I 
have ever known was a man, who drifted away from 
the Sunday school in his young manhood, but came 
back to give the rest of his life to Sunday school 
work. He was a great Bible student, and developed 
a talent for bringing the truth within the comprehen- 
sion of little children. 

I would not leave the impression that great success 
in Sunday school teaching is necessarily connected with 
great talents. Many teachers of only ordinary ability 
have by perseverance and fidelity maintained an hon- 
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orable position for years, and made a record of great 
usefulness. 

Good teachers are of first importance in successful 
Sunday schools, and good superintendents must come 
next in order. It has been my good fortune to serve 
three churches where the same man was superintendent 
for about thirty years, which could not be the case un- 
less the men possessed unusual gifts of some sort. 

One of them was a college professor of great abilities 
who was willing to consecrate them to the service 
of the church ; another was a business man of excellent 
gifts, for many years the leading man in his church; 
while the third was a business man of only ordinary 
talents, but he had the faculty of keeping every- 
thing in the school running smoothly. 

I have twice had superintendents who came from 
other churches by letter, and did not understand, or 
sympathize with the Discipline of the Methodist 
church, who gave me some trouble. With one of them 
I had great difficulty in raising any missionary money 
in the Sunday school ; and the other, a brilliant, dashing 
young man, could keep order in the school and was 
a great success as Santa Claus on the Christmas oc- 
casion. 

While some superintendents have been honored with 
reelection for a long series of years, in other cases 
Sunday school associations have trifled with some of 
the best men in the church in a way that was ill-ad- 
vised and heartless, until some noble Christian workers 
have refused to allow their names to be used in any 
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election. I well remember one association which un- 
ceremoniously dropped in succession its leading men 
and finally picked up an erratic, brilliant man who had 
had trouble in a church of a sister denomination and 
decided to bring a letter to the Methodist church. He 
was unqualifiedly the worst superintendent I have ever 
known, and yet this association persisted in electing 
him year after year. 

I have made it a rule never to interfere in the election 
of superintendent, but to stand by and help the man 
who was regularly chosen by the association. The 
single exception to this rule was in the case of the 
erratic superintendent, who resigned because I insisted 
on having the school run in harmony with the Metho- 
dist Discipline, and then sought a reelection as a 
vindication. I used some personal influence and de- 
feated his purpose. 

One of the grand men who was pushed aside by 
this association to make room for the brilliant stranger 
removed subsequently to another city, and connected 
himself with a much larger church where he was soon 
elected superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Some associations act with great heartlessness 
and unwisdom, using the best of men for a time, and 
then pushing them aside to make room for a stranger of 
whom they know nothing. I have seen so much of this 
work that I could never blame those who refuse to 
stand for any office in the Sunday school, and would be 
very reluctant to submit myself to the tender mercies 
of a Sunday school association. 
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There are some things in connection with our Sun- 
day schools that invite criticism and might with profit 
be amended. I was once put up to make an address 
on Children's Day in the Sunday school room, and 
among the decorations were about twenty cages for 
canary birds. As soon as I commenced to speak the 
"birds began to sing," and it was a strife which should 
get a hearing. It was the most trying address to voice 
and temper which I have ever made. Once when 
presiding elder I found a small country church deco- 
rated in the same way, and asked them to carry the 
birds out till after the sermon. 

I have for years been in a mood to criticize Sunday 
school libraries, and have sometimes been almost 
ready to say that we would be better off without them. 
With four children in the house bringing them home 
every week we had a good opportunity to know the 
value of the average Sunday school books. After 
a time we did not allow the children to bring any more 
books from the Sunday school library, as they proved 
to be nothing but trashy story books of not a very 
high grade. Unless something can be done to improve 
the tone of Sunday school literature it would be better 
to close the libraries. 

The existence of "sets" or "cliques" in Sunday 
school classes is a great evil, and does much to drive 
from the school the poorer scholars. I have known 
classes made up of "sets" of persons — generally girls 
or young ladies — ^all of one "kind" — "our kind," and 
if any girl or young lady not of this "set" was put 
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into the class the "cold shoulder" would be turned 
in a moment and she would be "frozen out." It 
seems very tame and commonplace to say that this 
is not Christianity; it calls for stronger language. 

While in the way of criticism I cannot refrain from 
saying that the International Lessons are not all that 
they might be. Some years before this series came 
into use I was put up at a Sunday School Convention 
to make remarks on the series of lessons then in vogue, 
and went so far as to say that not one lesson 
during the entire year taught any essential truth of 
Christianity. 

With a Bible so rich in gospel truth it is amazing 
how thoroughly these lessons can dodge it, and 
give us incidents of no great value. When a young 
man, and allowed to make the selection for my own 
class, I used to take a book of the Bible and follow 
it from beginning to end. I remember going through 
the book of Acts in this way, and have never been 
convinced that such a method is not better than the 
miscellaneous one now employed. 

As a pastor I was always present at the sessions 
of the Sunday school to keep in touch with teachers 
and classes, but steadily refused to take a class or 
even to act as a substitute teacher, although often 
urged to do so, and sometimes blamed. I have felt 
that my work on Sunday was preaching, and that 
the nervous energy which was put into a Sunday 
school lesson would be simply so much subtracted 
from the evening sermon. Somebody else could do 
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the teaching, but somebody else could not do the 
preaching. 

It is an interesting thing to look over a large Sun- 
day school and wonder how much these boys and 
girls, these young men and women, will make of 
themselves. It is impossible to follow them all, but 
in the case of one church I have been able to account 
for a number of the boys who sat before me in Sun- 
day school for three years. This is the record for 
one church: One boy is manager of the mechanical 
part in the publication of a large city paper; another 
is a prominent lawyer in one of the largest cities of 
our country; another is a very successful minister in 
the Methodist Episcopal church in our largest city; 
another has served as county judge and district at- 
torney in a large city; and another is president of 
a large insurance company. 



CHAPTER XIV 
About Fun er als 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Alike await the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. — Gray 

I HAVE attended over two thousand funerals, and 
it has always seemed to me that the church ought 
to rejoice in the fact that people come to her ministers 
to stand at the open grave and offer spiritual consola- 
tion to the people in the hour of bereavement, and that 
such services are lifted above all mercenary considera- 
tions. A stated fee would rob them of half their 
value. 

In some churches the funerals were a positive bur- 
den, because they came so frequently, and because the 
cemeteries were so far away. I have many times at- 
tended two in one day, and three or four in the course 
of a week, riding on each occasion to a cemetery four 
or five miles away, and have often made such rides 
in a closed carriage with some of the friends, and 
sometimes carrying the coffin also when it contained 
an infant, with the result that I came home completely 
exhausted. 

Many times the minister gets little consideration, 
and is exposed in a way that is dangerous to life and 
wholly unnecessary. In a farmhouse I was once sta- 
tioned to conduct the service close by a large, glow- 
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ing coal stove which threw me into a dripping perspira- 
tion, and was then forced to ride several miles in an 
open carriage through a biting November snow squall. 
The result, of course, was a severe cold. On another 
cold November day I rode in an open wagon far into 
the country, and sat in a cold, open shanty kind of 
house two or three hours waiting for the undertaker, 
who had another funeral in town. In a fine city house 
I was stationed in a hallway where every time the 
door opened a draft of wintry air blew upon me, add- 
ing to a cold already in progress, and the next day I 
was down with bronchial pneumonia. 

A pastor, without hesitation, must go to the worst 
places to minister to people when death enters their 
dwellings. I went to one of the lowest houses of the 
city to bury a little baby which came into the world 
in such a disreputable place, but was informed of the 
character of the house before going to it, which is 
not always done. On another occasion in the same 
city, a low grade type of man came to my door with 
a smile on his face and a happy expression of coun- 
tenance. My first thought was that a wedding was 
in prospect, but he wanted me to attend the funeral of 
his wife's mother. There was nothing to indicate 
the character of the house, and, as has been my custom, 
a few days after the funeral I called and talked with 
the daughter, urging her to come to church, and say- 
ing what a pastor would naturally say. Meeting a 
Christian woman soon after who was doing city mis- 
sionary work, and speaking of the funeral, she said 
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she supposed I knew the character of the house. ' She 
was told that I knew nothing about the house either 
good or bad. How easily a scandal might have grown 
out of my pastoral call! I did not make any more, 
and confess that I have not undertaken to solve the 
problem of reaching such persons. 

In another city, the worst character in town, a 
woman who kept a large establishment and was re- 
puted to be rich, was shot by accident in a disturbance 
one night. Some persons were making trouble and 
her husband drew a revolver to defend himself. She 
seized his arm and drew the weapon toward herself, 
when it exploded and killed her. The papers were full 
of the affair, and a day or so later the physician' who 
had attended her called to engage me to conduct the 
funeral service, saying that I would be well paid for 
so doing. I wondered at his coming to me for I lived 
in the other end of the city, and to reach me he must 
have passed by a dozen ministers, but have never 
found out whether any others refused their services. 
I was driven to the house in a carriage and found the 
street full of the lowest creatures of the city, both 
men and women. It was with difficulty that I could 
crowd through them to get up the staircase. I have 
never been in such a disreputable crowd on any other 
occasion. 

The room where the service was held was filled 
with her "girls," while the adjoining rooms were filled 
with persons who were said to be of the same char- 
acter. 
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While we were waiting for the service to commence 
the husband came up and whispered in my ear : "Don't 
throw any stones." 

I replied that I had attended a great many funerals, 
and could conduct this one without any assistance. 

After reading some passages of Scripture I re- 
peated the words: "The wages of sin is death, but 
the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord," and expounded all the phrases one after 
another for ten, or fifteen minutes. I simply said in 
closing that I knew nothing about the deceased but 
what had been seen in the papers, that my hearers 
doubtless knew her much better than I did, and that 
I preferred to address myself to the living. The pa- 
pers contained a full account of the funeral, and my 
remarks were printed nearly in full. 

A few days after I met a venerable Baptist minister 
who commended the line of thought adopted at the 
funeral. No compensation for my services was ever 
offered. 

It fell to my lot to hold two most distressing funer- 
als in the same house with only a few months between 
them. 

A young man, the second of the family to do so, 
committed suicide in a saloon of the city; and a short 
time afterward his drunken father took an overdose 
of a strong drug and died as a consequence. It was 
never determined whether it was suicide or accident. 
The wife and mother was a member of my church, and 
I found it very difficult to find grounds for substantial 
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consolation. At the funeral of the father I read the 
first chapter of Job. 

Two of the most nerve-racking funerals that I have 
ever attended were for members of churches that 
I have served. 

One man was slowly wasting away with consump- 
tion, and I called on him to talk with him respecting 
his religious state. He resented my attempt, and re- 
proved me for introducing such matters into a sick 
room, saying that it had a depressing effect on the 
sick. Physicians very often express the same opinion. 
A few weeks afterward I was called upon to speak 
at his funeral, and admit being greatly at a loss for 
words. 

The other man was the richest member of the 
church, but that did not save him from a reputation 
of which no Christian can be proud. I had quite a num- 
ber of talks with him, and, unlike the man last named, 
he had no hesitancy about speaking of his religious 
condition. He told me frankly that he used to enjoy 
religion and participate in the social services of the 
church, but he had lost his religion and his joy, and did 
not know where he stood. Every time I talked with 
him this was the substance of what he said. He never 
got beyond the statement: "I don't know where I 
stand now.'' 

Many of the business men of the city who knew 
him thoroughly came to his funeral. I had a feeling 
that they were anxious to hear what would be said 
about such a man, and was never so puzzled to know 
what to say at a funeral. 
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At length it dawned upon me that I would let him 
tell his own story about his religious life, and so 
after speaking of him as a successful business man, 
I told the audience just what he had told me about his 
religious experiences, that he had lost what he once 
had, and in the face of death did not know where he 
stood. I have always felt conscience-clear respecting 
that funeral. 

Twice have I attended funerals in storms so severe 
as completely to drown my voice, the thunder rolling 
on one occasion so incessantly that nothing else could 
be heard. 

The usage with reference to funerals of persons 
who have died of contagious diseases has completely 
changed during my time, and even now is so various 
as to be confusing. In the early part of my ministry 
I attended funerals in all cases except when persons 
died of smallpox, and have two or three times brought 
dangerous diseases home to my family and contracted 
them myself. Recently some boards of health in places 
where I have preached have forbidden all funeral 
services and conducted the burial in the nighttime; 
others have allowed a service at the grave, while some 
leave considerable discretion to the undertaker and 
minister. 

Funeral services are severely criticized by the spec- 
tators, and many a person has noted some fault, and 
quietly said to himself, "That minister shall not at- 
tend my funeral." It is a time when people are pecu- 
liarly sensitive, and are disposed to be exacting and 
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unreasonable; but I have determined to take offence 
at no exactions, and please the people if it could be 
done without the sacrifice of principle. One man 
took offence because I prayed for him while conduct- 
ing the funeral service of his wife, and got another 
minister to baptize his infant child soon afterward. 
He thought it an imputation on his religious condi- 
tion that I should think he needed praying for, al- 
though the prayer was of a very inoffensive order. 

A very wide experience with funerals has left certain 
opinions in my mind which may be given for what 
they are worth. 

I have come to look on with disgust when there is a 
great display at a funeral. There is often a magnifi- 
cent parade as the closing scene in this earthly life, 
and I keep wondering how much parade there is at 
the introduction to the other life beyond. 

Within a few years the practice has grown of putting 
evergreens and flowers into and around the grave. 
This seems to relieve it somewhat of its chilliness, and 
has impressed me as being a "new thing" which can 
be commended. Another innovation has impressed 
me very unfavorably — that of having a double service, 
one for the public at which the family are not present, 
and another briefer one in a room with closed doors 
for the members of the household. 

The question of making remarks at funerals has 
given me a great deal of trouble, and I have found 
myself alternately on both sides of it. I think it can 
be said that in most cases the absence of remarks 
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would be a great relief to both ministers and hearers, 
and thfe people are more and more coming to ask that 
nothing be said; but many times something could be 
properly and profitably said. On the other hand the 
ritual service is utterly inappropriate to many persons 
whose funerals ministers are called upon to attend. If 
one could be allowed to select his own Scripture les- 
sons, make remarks or not at will, and shape the prayer 
to fit the case — and all this without giving offense, it 
would be much more satisfactory than the practices 
that now prevail. 

It is not so easy to conduct a service over the dead, 
and have everything just right as many people sup- 
pose. 



CHAPTER XV 
About Marriages 

Open the temple gates unto my love, 
Open them wide that she may enter in. 

— Edmund Spenser 

I HAVE performed the marriage ceremony four hun- 
dred and thirty-four times, and the aggregate of fees 
amounts to two thousand and sixty-nine dollars. 
The largest fee ever received was fifty dollars, and at 
the other extreme are eighteen couples who paid noth- 
ing. The man would get his pay Saturday night 
and would come in and pay me — ^but not one ever came. 

I married a couple in a large city who lived in 
good style, spread an elaborate table, and had a large 
number of well dressed persons at the wedding, but 
paid nothing. He was a clerk in a large dry goods 
store, and after writing him twice about it without 
response, I was strongly tempted to put it into the 
hands of a lawyer, but concluded not to do so. I 
was drummed up from my bed after eleven o'clock at 
night to marry a couple, who walked away without 
paying anything, and I was so bewildered as to say 
nothing. I have kept a record of all weddings, so as 
to be able to certify to all the facts. Only two of the 
number so far as I know have tried to get a separa- 
tion. In one case the man came and offered me ten 
dollars if I would "untie the knot," but he was re- 
ferred to a lawyer for that part of the business. In 
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the other instance I was called into court in divorce 
proceedings to certify to the marriage. 

I once inadvertently married a runaway couple, 
the daughter of a wealthy farmer and a man working 
on the farm. She was under age, but told a falsehood. 
The father came after them the next day, and "all 
was forgiven." 

I have never had to answer in court for a violation 
of the law, although going to a state where a license 
was required I married a couple without one, and the 
matter was adjusted afterward through the kindness 
of the official. 

People are peculiar when they get married if they 
are ever going to be. Some — not many — ^pass by their 
own pastors and get somebody else to perform the 
ceremony, and in this way wound the feelings of a 
good man when there is nothing to be gained by it. 

Only a bishop can tie some knots, they are so diffi- 
cult; and this weakness exists in all churches which 
have bishops. The first year of my ministry, when as- 
sistant pastor, a couple were to be married and the lady 
did not like the principal pastor and would not have 
him perform the ceremony. Under such circumstances 
they thought it not best to make use of the assistant, 
so they passed us both by, and got another man. 
Under the advice of the head pastor we both refused 
to attend the wedding. This I have since considered 
a mistake, and think it better to go under such cir- 
cumstances, even though it may be somewhat humili- 
ating. 
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One church, which I served is noted for the number 
of weddings its pastor receives. I married forty-one 
couples in one year, and the pastor still has more wed- 
dings than any other in the city — ^just why, nobody can 
tell, for the church is on one side of the city, and the 
most of those who come are from a distance. 

I have many times been asked to attach a fictitious 
date to a wedding certificate, but have persistently 
refused to do so, although suspecting that the par- 
ties themselves often changed the date, but with 
no positive proof except in one case when the certifi- 
cate was afterward examined, and did not correspond 
w*ith my record. Friends have sometimes w'ritten 
me to inquire as to the date of marriages in such 
cases, but I have always refused to give any informa- 
tion. 

I had three weddings in one day — ^Thanksgiving 
Day — and was sick in bed all day besides. I had a 
bad cold, and was staying in bed to break it up, but got 
up and dressed twice to accommodate the anxious 
people. 

Dreading the "wedding feast" on top of my regular 
supper I once rode out into the country without my 
supper to marry a couple in the evening; but alas! 
they had no feast this time, and I was very hungry 
before reaching home. Two strangers came some dis- 
tance on the cars from a neighboring city to the par- 
sonage to be married, and while the man was arrang- 
ing the legal preliminaries the woman confided to 
my wife that he had persistently importuned her 
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until she decided to many him **to get rid of him." 
Here is a lesson on the value of importunity. 

I married a couple one summer day in the midst of 
a thunderstorm, and the poor bride was in a state of 
great alarm, for this is decidedly unludcy. There is 
no record of any disasters, however. 

Odd things occur sometimes in connection with 
weddings, and it is not easy to maintain the proper 
gravity oi the occasion. In the long parior of the par- 
sonage it was my custom to place the couples at one 
end of the room in front of a large mirror. I once 
asked a couple to take their stand in front of the 
mirror, and they walked up to it and stood with backs 
to me and faces toward the mirror. Then came the 
order "about face.'' Once when a couple were stand- 
ing facing me in front of this mirror our little baby 
girl deliberately walked into the room and planting 
herself between me and the bride and groom looked 
fixedly into their faces. I did my part properly, but 
the couple were greatly amused. In this same parlor 
a couple sat for fifteen minutes in a comer "talking 
the matter over" to determine whether or not they 
should be married. They informed me that when 
they started out for a walk they had not thought of 
being married at present, but hie had proposed an im- 
mediate wedding, and they took a little time to con- 
sider the matter. All obstacles seemed to yield, for 
they finally stood up, and the ceremony was performed. 

Within a few months a woman came back a second 
time to be married to another man, and a little pe- 
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culiarity in her answer recalled her to my memory. 
As soon as I began asking her the lengthy question 
she commenced answering "Yes sir — ^yes sir — ^yes 
sir;" and the second time the ceremony had proceeded 
as far as this, when I stopped abruptly, referred to 
my book of record and found the same name which 
she gave me on both occasions. I told her the cere- 
mony could proceed no farther, whereupon she gave 
an exclamation of horror and disgust, and they re- 
tired. I married a woman to her third husband, and 
within a year a fortune teller told her that he would 
be killed in a few months. She became so deeply in- 
terested in his fate that she consulted five other for- 
tune tellers, and they gave her substantially the same 
report. I predicted at the time that he would not sur- 
render to any such agencies — ^which proved to be a 
true prophecy, for nothing happened to him. 

One day when a large circus was in town a couple 
came to be married, and as soon as the ceremony had 
been performed the man asked : 

"What is the way to the circus?" and off they went. 

A droll old retired minister of my acquaintance 
who prided himself on never doing things as others 
do, was rung up at midnight, and throwing up a 
window in the second story he inquired what was 
wanted. A couple desired to be married, and telling 
them to stand side by side on the walk he married 
them out of the window. This was before the law 
required that a blank be filled out, or this odd per- 
formance could not have taken place. 
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One Sunday evening as I was going up into the 
pulpit an usher whispered to me that a couple wished 
to be married at the close of the service. I had no 
time to ask any questions, and when the service was 
concluded stated what I had learned and asked the 
couple to come forward to' the altar. A colored couple 
arose in the back part of the house and came forward, 
causing no little merriment in the audience. I have no 
prejudice against colored people, but think that had 
I known of it before they would have been invited to 
come to the parsonage. Nothing especially ludicrous 
has ever occurred in any weddings with which I have 
been connected. I have never married anybody in a 
balloon, or a circus, or a submarine boat. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Church Music 

Some to the church repair 
Not for the doctrine, but the mtisic there. — Pope 

Music is a very essential part of a church service. 
It has an elevating influence over people; it pulls 
upward, and many persons yield to its attraction. 
I know little about music, and have never been 
critical of my choirs. Some persons are rendered 
miserable by every false note that is struck, and 
for them the whole service is spoiled by a single mis- 
take. They are not to be blamed, for they are made 
that way. We escape a great deal of torture in this 
world by not knowing too much. Sometimes the false 
note is in the prayer, sometimes in the notices, some- 
times in the sermon, and we are wise if we do not 
let little things spoil the service for us.. It is a weak- 
ness to be too critical, for very few persons or things 
are absolutely perfect. Good singers, like other good 
people, have their weaknesses. Their musical gifts 
imply a sensitive, nervous temperament. They re- 
semble the seed bulbs of the flowers we used to call 
"touch me nots.'' If we handled them too freely they 
would fly to pieces, and scatter the seeds in every 
direction. 

* I have never had any trouble with choirs, and the 
reason probably is that I have had little to do with 
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them. The committee on music was allowed to 
manage the entire matter, and I never met with the 
committee, except in a few instances where they in- 
sisted on it. My only responsibility has been the 
choice of the men to serve on the committees, and for- 
tunately those chosen have had very little trouble in 
managing the musical part of the church service. 

In going from one church to another, and some- 
times in the same church, we have gone from cho- 
rus to quartette and from quartette to chorus many 
times ; and whichever we had there were many people 
who wished we had the other. 

I have never referred to the choir in the pulpit by 
way of criticism, but often with words of praise. This 
has not been by accident, for early in my ministry a 
preacher of my acquaintance told me that when he 
was young at the business he preached a sermon one 
Sunday morning in which, in acid terms, he referred 
to "godless choirs." At the evening service he had no 
choir at all — either godless or godly. 

The first church I served had a chorus choir of which 
a man was leader who was really too busy to attend to 
the matter. It never occurred to him to resign, and so 
a member of the committee on music assigned himself 
the task of bringing about the resignation so daintily 
that the leader would not suspect that any hint had 
been given him. The task was accomplished with such 
marvellous adroitness that the members of the com- 
mittee congratulated themselves that their purpose 
was not suspected. Several months after, the former 
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leader let it out that he had seen through the scheme 
fully, but said that it was inevitable, and best, and con- 
cluded to make no words over it — in which he exhib- 
ited a most noble spirit. The choir was then reorgan- 
ized under a new leader with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. 

At another church the organist was leader, and 
he made the large pipe organ speak with such com- 
manding distinctness as to control the few indifferent 
singers of the choir and the entire congregation. 
The success of a chorus choir depends almost entirely 
on the leader, who must not only be a musician, but 
have the ability to gain the confidence of young people, 
and attach them to himself. I served a church where 
the same man had successfully conducted a chorus 
choir for more than thirty years; and aside from this 
ability he was not a man whose opinions counted for 
much. The choir gave me no trouble while he con- 
ducted it, but alas ! he insisted on resigning, and under 
his successor the same band of singers became at once 
disorderly. I often used to hear them whisper during 
the public prayer, and, when sitting in a pew during 
the sermon of a visiting minister, I saw the leader 
poking the young ladies of the choir, and communi- 
cating with them in a way that was very distracting 
to the audience. I have taken great credit to myself 
all these years that I did not talk to him and them in 
the way they deserved. 

At other churches we had quartettes, some better 
and some worse; and the people generally stared at 
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them in a critical mood, and were no ways reluctant to 
express their opinions. I came to have a decided 
opinion of solo singing which may be expressed in 
the language of the old saw : 

** When it is good it is very good, 
And when it is bad it is horrid. " 

If poor singers are put forward to sing solos the 
faces of the people exhibit distress, and the pastor, 
facing them, cannot fail to see it. Singers of only 
fair ability may add to the volume of a chorus, but 
when appointed to sing one by one it does not con- 
tribute to spiritual worship. I have sat in torture 
many times during the singing of a solo. It is not 
a good preparation for preaching the gospel. 

In a certain city I went as pastor of a church which 
indulged the practice of disbanding its choir at the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper. The hymns were 
started by some brother in the congregation, provided 
one who could do so happened to be present. Some- 
times there was a long pause after a hymn had been 
given out, and whoever was first "raised the tune." 
It was often very embarrassing, though never so much 
so as when once exchanging with the preacher of a 
church in the country. A hymn was announced, and 
after a long pause a man and a woman both started at 
the same instant on different tunes, and, both having 
more grit than grace, persevered to the end of the 
first verse. At the beginning of the second verse 
one surrendered. I failed to record which one; but 
looking back to the event, with a larger knowledge 
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of human nature than was then possessed, I suspect 
it was the man. 

The matter was soon remedied in the church of 
which I was pastor, and, as was always my custom, 
the choir was employed very fully in the communion 
service in chanting all those parts which are arranged 
to be sung. This gives a fullness and richness to the 
service, and rescues it from the barrenness which at 
once attracted my attention in this church. 

When not in the regular work of the pastorate I 
sat for some years in a church which, during the time, 
changed from an ordinary chorus to a vested chorus 
choir, and I had a chance to study this arrangement 
very thoroughly. Although not inclined to take up new 
ideas very readily, I confess that this innovation 
greatly pleased me. It seemed strange at first, but the 
novelty soon wore away, and it became a matter of 
course. 

The advantages of vested choirs will be illustrated 
in part by a concrete case. A very good singer was 
invited to join this choir before the change was made, 
but she declined the invitation, giving as a reason to 
some of her friends that she couldn't afford to dress 
as well as some members of the choir and did not 
wish to put herself where comparisons could be made. 
Another reason will be that the robes all look alike, 
and the audience cannot be tempted to study finie 
bonnets and dresses in the choir, as I have known 
to be done under ordinary conditions. 



CHAPTER XVII 
Entertaining Conferences 

Given to hospitality. — Bible 

It has fallen to my lot four times to entertain the 
Conference in various churches of which I have been 
pastor, and I learned some things which must have 
forever remained unknown without this experience. 
Of some of these things it can be said with Gray : 

" Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise." 

My method of securing places of entertainment for 
the preachers had four steps, and I never failed to take 
them all before the task was accomplished. About 
two months before Conference I gave notice from the 
pulpit that the next Sunday we would pass papers 
through the audience for places of entertainment; 
and when this was done it resulted in about one third 
as many as would be required. 

The next step was to send a committee of women 
to see those who had not responded. This brought 
a few more; and after them followed a committee 
of men to go a second time to the same persons. 
And last of all I went myself, and usually had to find, 
out of what was left, enough places for nearly one 
third of the Conference. 

The lessons learned in this business exhibited human 
nature in its best and its worst aspects. The hearty 
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and prompt response of some who put up extra beds 
that they might have a house full of preachers and 
help out the enterprise showed the virtue of hospitality 
at its best. On the other hand the pastor could not fail 
to note that some deliberately held off as long as pos- 
sible with the hope that in the end they might be 
excused altogether, but at last, when it was made 
clear to them that it would be necessary for them to 
do something, they reluctantly consented to take one 
or two. 

Perhaps the most heartrending part of the whole 
business was the utter lack of responsibility of some 
who would agree to take preachers and then after 
the programs were printed and distributed send word 
to the pastor that they would have to be excused — ^a 
cousin had come to visit them, or a water pipe had 
burst, or the baby had the croup. It is but fair to 
say that not over ten per cent treated the matter in 
this way, and after the first experience I provided for 
all such contingencies by having twenty-five or thirty 
reserved places, not printed in the program, or places 
where in an emergency one or two more could be 
sent. 

Other Methodist churches in the city took a limited 
number, and churches of all denominations furnished 
a few homes for preachers, but the main part of the 
work had to be done by the church that asked for the 
Conference. 

Some of the preachers — ^ very few — ^made con- 
siderable trouble — largely through thoughtlessness. 
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Their requirements were numerous, and sometimes 
unreasonable. I have been asked to find places for 
wives, children, and horses, but never for cats and 
dogs. 

When preachers wrote me in time I used to put 
those together who wished to be companions, but the 
two men often thought differently about it. When no 
request reached me I allotted them as best I could, 
and sometimes preachers would call for a readjust- 
ment after they reached Conference, and actually bring 
it about by private arrangements with their hosts. 

Preachers have been known to abandon their 
places of entertainment, go to a hotel, and leave the 
bill to be paid by the church. One man whom I loved 
as a brother and respected most highly was assigned 
to a small hotel as the guest of a college professor 
with a moderate salary and a large family. The hotel 
did not suit him, although it was pronounced clean 
and respectable by the committee of the church, and 
he went with complaints to the professor without my 
knowledge. As might be expected his host told him 
to go to the leading hotel and he would pay the bill, 
though he was not able to meet such an expense. The 
good brother went to heaven several years ago where 
doubtless there are no cheap hotels. 

One of the serious difficulties of Conference enter- 
tainment was the not unnatural desire of some of the 
preachers to bring their wives to Conference and have 
them entertained at the places where they themselves 
were stopping. After people had agreed to take a 
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certain number of preachers I would get word that, 
by private correspondence, some preachers had in- 
duced them to invite the wives, and as a result they 
could not take as many preachers as they at first con- 
sented to take. Sometimes preachers, without warn- 
ing, would bring their wives, and the people rather 
than turn them out would sleep on lounges or lodge 
some of the family on the neighbors. The people 
complained of these things, and they are mentioned 
here in the hope that sometime these sentences may 
fall under the eye of some preacher who has thought- 
lessly been too exacting. 

A few times persons of whom we knew nothing 
went to hotels and represented themselves as the 
guests of the Conference and left their bills for us 
to pay, while persons on all sorts of business came 
to me and asked for free entertainment^ — which they 
did not secure. 

It was my custom to announce publicly that if any 
desired a certain preacher they would be accommo- 
dated as far as possible. Soon learning that several 
always asked for the same preacher I stated that in 
such a case the one who asked first would come off 
victorious, and sent word to that effect to the other 
Methodist pastors who were to assist in the entertain- 
ment. 

A neighboring Methodist pastor sent in the name of 
one of his leading men who would take two preachers 
— ^naming the men he wanted. As they had long be- 
fore been spoken for, I applied the rule and assigned 
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him two other men. When he received a copy of 
the printed program two or three days before Con- 
ference he promptly sent me word that he would have 
none if he could not have the men whom he had asked 
for. I called on him with a lucid explanation, but it 
availed nothing. The Conference session was not 
postponed on that account. The men they all wanted 
were not generally very remarkable men, but they were 
social and friendly men who had the "knack" of 
winning the favor of the people. 

As the years went by I found it more and more 
difficult to find places of entertainment in any city or 
village for the preachers of a large Conference. The 
last time I entertained Conference was nine years after 
the time previous, and I found the difficulty greatly 
increased. So reluctant were the people to open their 
houses that I was very near giving up the task as 
hopeless — ^but at last — we found a way out of our 
troubles. 

More and more the practice grew in the churches 
of sending preachers to hotels and boarding houses 
and paying the bills. Many of our wealthiest people, 
with fine, large houses would entertain four or six 
at a hotel rather than at home, and the reason given 
was that they wanted to give the women a chance to 
attend the Conference exercises. 

Other men with large houses continued to fill them 
with preachers, and they had a delightful time to- 
gether. Friendships between laymen and preachers, 
and between preachers who "chum" together year 
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after year spring up, from these associations which 
greatly enrich the Christian life. All these things are 
impossible when the preachers are entertained at 
hotels. 

When a Conference is asked for by a church the 
people take a deeper interest in it and come out to 
the services. I have seen a large church so crowded 
at every anniversary service that it was difficult to 
get through to the altar to make the announcements. 
The session of a Conference in a city or village under 
such circumstances gives a decided uplift to Metho- 
dism and leaves a profound religious impression. 

It is a matter of regret that the drift is away from 
this old-time hospitality. The older communities be- 
come, and the more fully they are cultured, the more 
they incline to build high walls about their estates 
and bar their doors against the intrusion of their fel- 
low men. In cities rents have become so high that 
many families have no room for guests, and if they 
entertain any preachers during a session of the Con- 
ference they must send them to hotels or boarding 
houses. 

In spite of all drawbacks it is the most delightful 
method of entertaining Conference, and we may re- 
gret that it is so rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 

The number who made any trouble was exceed- 
ingly limited, while the greater part appreciated the 
entertainment afforded them, and entered delight- 
fully into the life of the families, — ^leaving some little 
token of their regard and carrying away the respect 
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and friendship of those whose hospitality they had 
enjoyed. On one occasion after a church had enter- 
tained the Conference many of the people said : "We 
would like to have the Conference again next year, 
and have the same preachers we had this year." 

In all churches which entertained the Conference 
many people said to me : "We had the nicest preachers 
in the Conference," and, having heard from the 
preachers I could reply, — "And they say that they had 
the nicest place in town." The fact that neither state- 
ment was absolutely accurate did not lessen the delight- 
ful feeling that prevailed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
Preachers' Meetings 

I must have liberty, 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please. — Shakespeare 

Preachers' Meetings are of long standing in the 
church, and everybody knows the meaning of the term. 
Of late years some have inclined to call them 
Preachers* Institutes, which may be objected to on 
the ground that the old name is self-explanatory and 
good enough, while the new name is ambiguous. 

It is commonly supposed that greater freedom 
in the discussion of questions is permissible in a 
Preachers' Meeting than would be appropriate for the 
pulpit. If a man has any vagaries, here is a good 
place to uncork them, for his fellow preachers can be 
depended upon to disinfect his vapors. 

Some men's minds are like garrets full of rubbish,-^- 
not granaries, not greenhouses, — ^but junk shops full 
of odds and ends. Some minds incline to harbor odd 
notions, and opinions that are just a little off color. 

I began to notice many years ago that men gather 
together ideas that resemble themselves, jokes and 
stories that bear a strong likeness to each other, and 
seem exactly to fit into the man who collects them, 
sometimes broad farce, sometimes delicate humor, and 
oftener something between these extremes. 
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Many preachers are "brimful" of queer notions 
which may serve an intellectual purpose in a preachers* 
meeting, but can only bewilder and mislead an or- 
dinary audience. I knew a minister who spent a great 
deal of time in preparing an elaborate article on Christ 
and Other Worlds, in which he made it clear — to 
himself — that the atonement extended to the farthest 
limits of the universe. Such a subject would afford a 
delightful opportunity for intellectual gymnastics, but 
it would be unfortunate to have laymen present to hear 
the preachers criticize and sometimes ridicule each 
others' notions. 

In the District Preachers' Meetings where the peo- 
ple are invited to be present I have often heard some 
of them complain of the joking and sharp criticisms 
which are common here. They thought all such dis- 
cussions unbecoming ministers of the gospel. In meet- 
ings where laymen are present it is best not to intro- 
duce any subjects where heterodox views, or loose- 
jointed opinions are liable to fly about; for ministers 
suffer in the estimation of their people by such dis- 
cussions. And, while joking need not be absolutely 
excluded, it is well that pleasantries be of a high grade, 
and not too plentiful. 

As presiding elder I aimed to have two District 
Meetings each year, one in June and the other in 
October, which were occasions of delightful social 
intercourse, intellectual stimulus, and spiritual profit. 
In these meetings all the practical questions of church 
work were discussed from time to time, and some diffi- 
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cult subjects which required profound thought. I can- 
not say that we settled any great questions — ^but pro- 
found thought is its own reward. Sometimes bright 
laymen were put forward to tell us what the pews 
thought of the pulpit, and we received some sugges- 
tions which are exceedingly profitable. 

For a large part of my ministry I have been situated 
so that it was possible for me to attend a city Methodist 
Preachers' Meeting every Monday morning, and have 
found them exceedingly delightful and profitable. I 
served many times on the program committee, and 
sometimes for a whole year we would discuss every 
topic in a course of study at a theological seminary, 
and always planned to have something of importance 
before the meeting. The great danger to such meet- 
ings is that they will degenerate into mere chit-chat 
and gossip. 

A tendency has arisen in recent years to spend the 
time of Preachers' Meetings in reviewing books — 
sometimes books that run directly across the bows 
of Methodism; or in listening to some speaker from 
abroad. Neither practice can be looked upon with 
favor. The very purpose of the Preachers' Meet- 
ing is to encourage the preachers to think for them- 
selves and bring their own thoughts to a conference 
of their brethren. 

It is customary in most towns of any size to have 
on one Monday morning of each month a Union 
Preachers' Meeting of ministers of all denominations, 
and I have attended such meetings for many years. 
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It is generally considered wise to rule out of such 
meetings all subjects on which the various denomina- 
tions differ most radically, and when this is done the 
sessions become occasions of charming Christian fel- 
lowship, as well as mutual consultation and effort 
against evils that have sprung up in the community. 
I have known Sunday concerts to be stopped, gam- 
bling dens closed, and temperance crusades to be in- 
augurated by such meetings. 

Only once do I recall anything unpleasant. I was 
chairman of the committee on program, and went to 
a Baptist minister to invite him to read a paper at 
our next meeting. He consented and when asked 
for his subject, replied : "Predestination." I inquired 
if he thought it safe to introduce such a subject, and 
he answered that he was willing to hear whatever 
might be said. 

When the time for the meeting came I took with 
me a copy of the Methodist Review containing an 
article by Dr. W. F. Warren made up entirely of ex- 
tracts from Calvinistic authors covering the various 
phases of the Calvinistic system, and read some parts 
of these extracts. One minister was considerably 
stirred up, and thought my presentation of these 
passages unfair. 

A Preachers' Meeting is a good place for a preacher 
to exhibit his best wares, for many of his fellow 
preachers will not hear him on any other occasion. 
Some make the mistake of slighting the meeting, and 
coming with cheap talks and excuses rather than 
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thorough preparation. I had on my District a man 
who claimed to be a fine preacher and was constantly 
importuning me for a better appointment, but when 
I put him on the program of our District Preachers' 
Meeting to show us what he could do, he came with 
an excuse and a commonplace little talk. 

Some preachers excel in Preachers' Meetings, and 
do better there than any other place. They have power 
to analyze a subject thoroughly and are good at de- 
bate but cannot preach to please the people. Perhaps 
the most effective rejoinder to which I ever listened 
was made by a man of this kind in reply to a minister 
of another denomination. The victim of it shook 
with laughter because it was done so effectively. It 
is not a new thought that good debaters are not neces- 
sarily good preachers. Dr. Daniel Curry is reported 
to have said of himself that he could preach a church 
empty sooner than any other man in Methodism, but 
he was almost unrivaled as a debater. 

The chief weakness of discussions in Preachers' 
Meetings is that quite often a large part of the time 
is taken in criticizing something which the speaker 
did not say, and dragging in something not connected 
with the subject. Some minds seem incapable of fol- 
lowing a subject through to its conclusions, and ruling 
out what is irrelevant. They find it much easier and 
much more delightful to wander about at will, and say 
every bright thing that occurs. 

An invaluable man in a Preachers' Meeting is one 
who will start the discussion after a paper has been 
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read, or an address given. I sat in Preachers' Meet- 
ings for many years with a retired minister who al- 
most always rendered this valuable service. He did 
not always talk to the point, but he was always ready, 
and as he said, "set the ball rolling." 

My first paper in a Preachers* Meeting was on, "The 
Religious Element in English poetry," and after it had 
been heard the preachers in few words agreed with 
everything I had said, and the meeting adjourned. 
I promised — ^myself — that thereafter when I read a 
paper in a Preachers' Meeting there would be a dis- 
cussion, — ^and it has been even so. I have since aimed 
to present a subject that has two sides at least, and to 
say something that will bring out what may be said on 
some other side of the question. 

These discussions wonderfully quicken thought, 
and some of my best sermons have grown out of 
them. One Monday morning a preacher read a ser- 
mon which did not suit anybody. They all expressed 
dissatisfaction in some way. While the meeting was 
progressing I took a piece of paper and drew off an 
outline of what I considered the thought of the text 
and presented it to the preachers. My mind was so 
stirred on the subject that I prepared a sermon on the 
text, and it is among the very best that I have been 
able to make. 

One Monday morning an Irish preacher, a man of 
great power but large prejudice, read a paper on the 
Roman Catholic church in which he used some 
vigorous adjectives and left the impression that in his 
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estimation that church was simply bad, worse, worst. 
The preachers for the most part followed along the 
same line of criticism. Near the close of the meeting 
I arose and referring to the terrible state of this church 
as represented in the meeting asked the reader of the 
paper and the preachers present this question : "If you 
had it in your power to wipe the Roman Catholic 
Church out of existence would you do it?" . The reader 
of the paper hesitated for some time, and then 
answered that he would not, and I think all others 
gave the same answer. 

Some preachers are sensitive to the criticism which 
necessarily makes so large a part of a Preachers' Meet- 
ing, and stay away through fear of it. This is a weak- 
ness. Many a shortcoming or bad habit might be 
mended, if preachers would only face criticism and 
welcome it. The weak spots will be probed and the 
foibles "laughed out of court" in the free discussions 
of a Preachers' Meeting. 

Many preachers meet only the congregation of a 
small town, and there is no one to question their state- 
ments, and as a result they get into the habit of talking 
and thinking very loosely and carelessly. It would do 
them good to have some one question their immature 
opinions. An Irishman said he liked the Episcopal 
Church best because they let you talk back. In our 
congregations it is not considered the proper thing 
for the people to talk back ; but if they did we would 
no doubt be surprised at the objections which they 
would raise to some of our statements. In a Preachers' 
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Meeting there is someone to talk back ; our ideas and 
opinions are put through the fanning mill, and many 
of them are blown away. Criticism has its legitimate 
use, and we often learn lessons by means of it which 
we will not learn in any other way. 



CHAPTER XIX 
About General Conferences 

Men will wrangle for religion; write for it; fight for it; die 
for it; anything but — ^live for it. — Colton 

The little I know about General Conferences can 
be told in very brief space. I was twice a delegate, 
and once a reserve, but not called upon to be present 
At the General Conference in Philadelphia I was 
entertained at the home of John Field, to whose beauti- 
ful household I wish to pay a grateful tribute. In 
both instances I was elected a delegate while in the 
pastorate. 

At one General Conference our delegation sat 
directly in front of the platform, and I never failed 
to get recognition when addressing the chair; at the 
other we sat in the extreme left corner of the hall 
almost entirely out of the range of vision of the 
bishop in the chair, and I found it almost impossible to 
secure the floor. 

I made a brief speech on what was known as the 
Woman Question. Having no objections whatever to 
women serving in the General Conference but not 
being satisfied that the church wanted it so, I urged 
that the matter be sent to the Conferences and 
churches, that the voice of both preachers and people 
might be heard, and the matter afterward took that 
shape. 

I did very little debating, and probably during two 
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General Conferences did not occupy more than half 
an hour of time. I once offered a brief resolution on 
some subject, and one of those delegates who are 
always primed for such amiable service popped . up 
and moved to lay it on the table. Not anticipating such 
a thing for the reason that I thought better of my 
brethren, I had not explained my purpose in offering 
the resolution, the motion to lay on the table shut off 
debate, and my little resolution is on the table yet. 
The church will never know how much it has missed. 

The strain of sitting day after day for four weeks 
through two and sometimes three sessions each day in 
Conference and committee, is terribly trying to the 
nerves, and many of the delegates were compelled 
nearly every day during the latter part of the sessions 
to walk for a few minutes quite frequently up and 
down the corridors for relief. The necessity of listen- 
ing intently all the time in order to keep the business 
in mind adds greatly to this nervous strain. There 
is no denying that I shared the common prejudice 
against those men who wanted to debate every 
question that came up, and especially those 
who raised points of order and privilege, who caviled 
and objected and split hairs in the midst of the dis- 
cussion of the most important matters. Hours were 
often spent over little trifles of no value whatever. 

Those who do so much talking and raise so many 
questions surely do not realize how terribly tiresome 
it all is to those delegates who are under great nervous 
tension and exerting themselves to keep from flying 
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to pieces, or they would not contribute so lavishly to 
the prevalent impression that those who are good 
at splitting hairs are good for little else. 

Much of the debate in a General Conference rises 
above all this, and is of great interest and value. 
Readiness in debate is a very valuable gift, and I have 
always greatly admired those men who could spring 
to their feet in Congress or a General Conference and 
meet with appropriate address every emergency that 
may arise. James G. Blaine was the prince of de- 
baters in our House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton for many years, and his ready replies to all that 
his opponents could say showed marvelous intellec- 
tual alertness. I have thought of many, many bril- 
liant things the next day; but a debater wants them 
on the spot, and they cannot always be had. 

Sometimes a little thing will turn a sublime debate 
into a ridiculous farce. A delegate was making an 
impassioned address when his false teeth got loose 
and clattered up and down so as to attract the atten- 
tion of the entire body. He was speaking under the 
ten minute rule and this mishap hindered him a little 
so that his peroration was delayed somewhat He 
was just in the midst of it, and in a loud voice had 
cried out, "Dinna ye hear the slogan?" when down 
came the presiding officer's gavel, and the grave body 
was convulsed with laughter. 

The General Conference has been called a delibera- 
tive body without a leader, but some qualification of 
this statement is necessary. Dr. Daniel Curry for 
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many years came very near being leader of the body, 
but very often the delegates took matters into their 
own hands. One notable instance was at the time 
of the election of William Taylor as missionary bishop 
to Africa. Dr. Curry had another candidate, but, 
though I had a very high regard for Dr. Curry, I 
felt, as did a vast majority of the delegates, that it 
was safe to turn William Taylor loose on Africa. 

Our General Conferences are so largely made up of 
presiding elders that it is strange they have not 
pushed measures for the. enlargement of their func- 
tions. This seems to speak well for the modesty and 
good sense of our sub-bishops, and to argue that the 
matter is about as it ought to be. 

The ministerial delegates to our General Conferences 
are either presiding elders who were formerly, in the 
main, pastors in our largest churches in the Confer- 
ences, or they are for the most part pastors of our 
largest churches; while the lay delegates most gener- 
ally come from the larger churches of the Conferences. 
These are the preachers who naturally incline to 
become pastors of the largest churches and to remain 
as long as possible, and these are the laymen who 
incline to secure as their pastors the ablest ministers 
of our Conferences and to keep them as long as 
possible. It is not surprising that a body so consti- 
tuted should vote to remove the time limit to the pas- 
torate, and it will be surprising if they ever vote to 
restore it. The time limit is a benefit to the average 
Methodist preacher, but is in the way of the ablest. 
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Recently the General Conference has adopted the 
rule of requiring a two-thirds majority in the elec- 
tion of bishops, which always seemed to me to be 
both unwise and unfair. Under this rule some of the 
best men in the church have received a majority of 
the votes but failed of an election, and then by combi- 
nations, or through the impatience and weariness in- 
cident to a long protracted canvass, much inferior 
men have been pushed up to a two-thirds majority 
and elected. 

I have for many years favored a reduction of the 
size of the General Conference, and have spoken in 
favor of it whenever a memorial to that effect has 
been before our Conference, and have voted for it 
whenever it was possible. It is bound to come as the 
church continues to grow. It has become so large 
now that a considerable fraction of the delegates can- 
not hear the proceedings. A hundred men, or less, 
do nearly all the talking, and practically settle all 
questions. Many who have not well heard what was 
before the body vote blindly as the leaders indicate, 
or do not vote at all. Many questions are carried by 
very small votes. A body of four hundred men who 
could hear all that is said, and keep close to every 
question that is presented, would be able to do busi- 
ness more intelligently. Another reason for a re- 
duction is the great cost of a General Conference, and 
the difficulty of raising the money. It seems like a 
needless outlay of money when a smaller number of 
men could do the business as well, or better. 



CHAPTER XX 
Reflections on Money Raising 

Get all you can, save all you can, give all you can. 

— John Wesley 

One of the rules by which a pastor is measured is 
his ability to make a good showing at Conference with 
the benevolent collections of the church of which he 
is pastor. Some men excel at this kind of work, 
while others seem very deficient in the ability to raise 
money. It also often falls to the lot of a pastor to 
raise money for repairs, or for a new church, or par- 
sonage, so that abundant opportunities arise to test 
and to develop his talent for money raising. 

In taking the annual collections in the churches 
the method to which I finally settled down was that 
of passing large cards or sheets of paper through the 
audience, on which the people wrote their names and 
the amounts which they wished to give. These cards 
spoke for themselves and were always preserved to 
settle questions that might arise. Some persons had 
a bad habit of putting their names down and then for- 
getting all about it; and others had an equally bad 
habit of insisting that they always paid when they 
put their names down. The cards always determined. 
Some persons — a few in every church — ^had the even 
worse habit of putting down subscriptions and never 
paying them. The same names appeared in this way 
year after year, until the pastor came to know the 
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value of such subscriptions. Other persons were 
what we call "slow pay," that is, they would pay at 
the last moment — ^just before the preacher started for 
Conference — sometimes after the preacher was at 
Conference. 

The first collection in any church is a revelation 
to the pastor — he never knows his people until it is 
taken and he comes to measure people, perhaps too 
much so, by their giving — ^according to their ability. 
When his first missionary collection in a prosperous 
city church shows ten dollars to be the highest sub- 
scription, the pastor cannot fail to have his opinion 
of the leading men of the church. When he finds in 
other churches men giving fifty or one hundred dol- 
lars to the missionary cause each year, he can hardly 
be blamed for thinking well of them. When he has 
to coax two rich men to give anything, and finally 
squeezes five dollars out of each, while a widow, who 
supports her family with the needle, gives the same 
amount without coaxing, can a pastor be censured 
for measuring people by their giving? 

Great emphasis has always been placed on the col- 
lection for worn-out preachers, and, in order to accom- 
plish the largest results, I opened a correspondence 
with the claimants on the Conference fund, and 
used material gathered as treasurer of a Conference 
Preachers* Aid Society which enabled me to tell a 
story that brought tears from many eyes, and money 
from many pockets. This story was printed on slips 
and sent to all the preachers of the Conference. 
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When debts rested on churches, plans were promptly 
laid to pay them off, sometimes — but not always — with 
success. When repairs were made there was one 
settled rule — to pay for each job as it was done. In 
the matter of current expenses the aim was always-, 
to make each year pay its own bills. Often the 
first thing done when reaching a new charge was to 
take a collection to meet the deficiency of the pre- 
vious year. 

Going to one church I found that the people were 
struggling with a deficiency of six hundred dollars, 
and were thoroughly discouraged. It was at the time 
when the "envelope system'' of weekly contributions 
was making itself felt in the churches. This system had 
worked well in the church which I had just left, and I 
recommended it to the new church. They were so dis- 
heartened that they said to me: "Go ahead; anything 
will be better than our present condition." Accord- 
ingly I preached one Sunday morning from the text : 
"Upon the first day of the week let every one of you 
lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him." As 
might be expected one "leading man" refused to have 
anything to do with the new system, but as he gave 
his share in his own way no harm was done. At the 
end of the year they had a surplus of several hundred 
dollars which was applied on a debt that rested on 
the church. At the beginning of the second year, 
when the brethren saw that they had come out ahead 
instead of behind, they judiciously cut down their 
weekly subscriptions so that at the end of the second 
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year they came out just even. It was calculated with 
great precision; but after a few years they had a de- 
ficiency again as of old — the people had figured too 
closely. How much human nature there is in this 
whole transaction. 

The most liberal churches I have ever known were 
small churches in the country where it was a question 
whether they could live at all. I have in mind one little 
backwoods church of twenty-five members which paid 
its pastor four hundred dollars, and a city church of 
one thousand members which paid a salary of eighteen 
hundred dollars. The total expense of the little church 
was about four hundred and fifty, and of the larger 
church about four thousand dollars, — eighteen dol- 
lars per members for the one and four dollars per 
member for the other. 

While serving as presiding elder about a dozen 
parsonages were bought or built on the district, sev- 
eral new church edifices were erected, and nearly every 
church was repaired. I had one rule for all this work, 
which was recommended to the Quarterly Confer- 
ences — raise the money first, or so much of it as will 
ensure success — and do the work afterward. That 
churches and parsonages might be built and churches 
repaired without leaving a debt on the property, it 
has been necessary to stand before audiences many 
times and plead for hours that the money might be 
raised. In one case I spent three days with a church 
which was under the impression that rich men outside 
would pay for their new church building. 
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In a Quarterly Conference held a few days before 
the dedication I questioned them closely about these 
rich men and took a list of their names with the 
amounts which they were supposed to be willing to 
pay. I took the precaution to adjourn the Quarterly 
Conference to Saturday night just before the dedica- 
tion, and with the pastor took a horse and wagon in 
the intervening time and paid a visit to all these rich 
men, and everybody in fact outside of the church who 
might reasonably be looked to for help. On Saturday 
evening we made a report to the Quarterly Confer- 
ence showing that a few hundred dollars covered all 
that could be looked for from those outside of the 
church, and when the brethren saw this they very re- 
luctantly put down their names for sums which made 
success possible— even probable. The next day at the 
close of sermons, morning, afternoon, and evening I 
stood for hours and pleaded for money with the re- 
sult that about ten o'clock at night the full amount 
needed was on subscription. 

After many years in the pastorate I was selected 
by the Conference to visit all the churches and by 
public discourse and private solicitation raise money 
for an educational institution of the church. A few 
years were given to this work, and I saw human na- 
ture in more phases than ever before. This business 
was full of disappointments and pleasant surprises. 
The unexpected was the only thing that could be de- 
pended upon. 

In commencing the work I wrote to presiding elders 
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and ex-presiding elders asking for the names of men 
on their districts who were most able and most likely 
to give to such an enterprise. They gave me quite 
a list of names of "leading men" in the churches, and 
I am compelled to say that a large part of these men 
refused to give anything — some of them kindly pass- 
ing cards up and down the aisles but neglecting to 
enter their own names. 

In presenting the cause one Sunday morning to one 
of our largest churches, the pastor gave me the names 
of his men from whom the larger subscriptions were 
likely to come, and when we took the collection a 
young man who had not been mentioned at all by the 
pastor gave about as much as all his "leading men," 
whose subscriptions were of very moderate dimen- 
sions. 

I rode one entire day through a wealthy .farming 
section and got one dollar. On another occasion I 
chased a wealthy farmer who owned two or three 
farms from one farm to another over the hills, and 
when at. last he was found his subscription was fifty 
cents. During a canvass of an entire day I picked up 
five dollars here and ten there, until we approached the 
home of a man who was not a Methodist, and from 
whom five dollars was all that could be reasonably 
expected. After a talk of ten minutes he put down his 
name for one hundred dollars — and paid it. Thus 
surprises came in both directions. 

One experience I can never forget. Canvassing at 
the farthest end of the Conference from my home in 
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the month of October I found myself toward evening 
with my work finished, and so decided to go to a vil- 
lage near by for the night, and prosecute my work in 
the morning. The pastor had not been notified of 
my coming as I had not expected to go to that place. 
When I reached town the pastor and his family were 
absent. 

Going to the only hotel in the place I found that 
a theatrical troup had preempted all the rooms, and 
the landlord sent me to a house where some of his 
surplus guests were sometimes entertained; but in 
this case it was already full. 

Then I went to the "leading member" of the Metho- 
dist church and told him the situation, but his house 
was full, and he could not direct me to anyone who 
would take me in. So I walked the streets looking 
for Methodists. I found one house where I apparently 
would have been received but it was full of guests. 
The man, however, said he thought he could find a 
place where I could spend the night, and after an ab- 
sence of nearly half an hour came back to say that 
nearly half a mile away was a son of a Methodist 
minister who would entertain me. 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night when I reached 
my destination, and after walking the streets for sev- 
eral hours I was ready to drop to the ground. I 
found my host studying the Conference Minutes to 
see if there was any such Methodist preacher as I 
represented myself to be, and he seemed to be satis- 
fied, for he entertained me in a most friendly way. 
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For once I knew how it is to walk the streets of a 
town at night without any door of welcome ready to 
open, and I have had a warmer feeling for tramps 
than ever before. The terrible desolation of such a 
situation I had never before realized. 

In this canvass my subscription book shows that 
about thirty-five hundred subscriptions were taken, 
two hundred and twenty-two of which have never 
been paid. Five hundred and fifty subscriptions were 
for twenty-five cents or less. Seven hundred and 
four were for fifty cents — a few of them falling a 
little below that sum. Twelve hundred and thirty- 
three subscriptions were between fifty cents and one 
dollar, nearly all of them being an even dollar. 
Two hundred and eighty-four were of irregular 
sums above one dollar and below five, and there 
were two hundred and seventy-six five dollar sub- 
scriptions. The subscriptions above five dollars were 
a little less than four hundred and fifty. 

These small subscriptions of twenty-five cents, fifty 
cents, and one dollar do not count very fast when many 
thousands of dollars are called for ; but many of them 
represent a greater sacrifice than some of the larger 
subscriptions, for they came from poor people. But 
when I saw many hundreds of well-to-do people put 
down fifty cents or a dollar for a great cause it looked 
very much like pushing aside an important matter 
with as little outlay as possible. 

Many persons gave more than they were able to give, 
but more gave less. 



CHAPTER XXI 
Miscellaneous Work of a Pastor 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny path to heaven. 

— Shakespeare 

The exceptional work will vary with different 
pastors, and all I can do is to speak of that which has 
fallen to my lot, without at all claiming that the cata- 
logue is complete. The pastor is asked to give advice 
on all sorts of subjects; and settle more questions than 
ever came before a judge — some of them quite more 
important than ordinary legal matters. The man 
just out of the penitentiary is very apt to find some 
pastor to rehabilitate him and g^ve him a good start 
again. An ill looking one tried to browbeat me into 
doing for him what could not be done. His method 
seemed to be to confess frankly the commission of 
the worst crimes, until in connection with the villain- 
ous look on his face I began to feel nervous as we sat 
in the parlor. This was concealed from him — ^per- 
haps — and at length I boldly opened the front door 
and terminated the interview. 

One of the odd jobs of a pastor it seems is to enter- 
tain people who prefer a parsonage to a hotel. 

I was sent for by a woman, perhaps thirty years of 
age, a member of another communion, for a conference, 
in the presence of her mother, respecting an unsatis- 
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factory religious experience. It was the old story — 
which every pastor has heard until he is weary; she 
confessed indulging in things which are inconsistent 
with a correct religious life, but was not will- 
ing to give them up. If she was asked why she did 
not consult her own pastor I do not remember what 
answer she gave. 

A very common task which is assigned to the pas- 
tor is to search through the old records of the church 
for entries of baptisms or marriages. In earlier days 
the records were not kept as accurately as at present, 
and I have spent long, dreary hours searching through 
old dusty records in faded ink, to find an entry which 
had an important bearing on the transfer of property, 
government pension, or divorce proceedings. Another 
form of the same service is to make out an affidavit 
of marriage or death or to go into court to testify in 
a divorce case. I have found it discouraging to marry 
a couple, and a few years later be called upon to assist 
in separating them. 

One of the greatest annoyances to which a pastor 
is subjected is the flood of letters which he receives 
from business firms that are anxious to help him build 
a new church or repair the old one. There is an 
agency which forwards information to business houses 
about church improvements, and when once they get 
a pastor's name they show him no mercy. Two or 
three years after I left a church that contemplated an 
improvement of the property I continued to get letters 
and circulars from firms that furnished different things 
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which would be needed. This is no doubt business 
enterprise. 

In one case I had letters and circulars addressed 
to me as pastor of a certain church with which I 
never had any connection, but which was engaged in 
quite extensive repairs; and they continued to come 
for several years after the repairs were completed. 
The only satisfaction received from it was the benevo- 
lent thought that it relieved the pastor from a down- 
pour which was meant for him. 

I was often called upon to attempt to reconcile man 
and wife who were separated, but usually declined the 
task. Once 1 was asked by a man whose wife was a 
member of my church to arrange an interview between 
them in the parsonage. This I consented to do, but 
the woman was quite sure that she knew him better 
than I did, and refused to have anything to do with 
him. He died afterward under circumstances which 
left little doubt that she was right. 

A pastor is often called upon by business firms to 
recommend young men who have applied for posi- 
tions. They generally send to the pastor a blank con- 
taining several questions which he is asked to answer 
respecting the young man's moral character and 
habits, especially if he has ever been known to drink 
or gamble. In one instance an Episcopal rector of 
the city came to me to inquire about the standing of 
a young man who was a member of my church, and 
was paying his addresses to an Episcopal lady in 
another town, whose parents had written him for 
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information regarding the matter. The young man 
does not know to this day — from me — that I gave 
him a good character. 

Tramps and impecunious persons consider a min- 
ister legitimate game. I have often wondered how 
they found their way to the parsonage, and have 
asked them only to get the information that some- 
body had sent them to the preacher's door. The stories 
they tell often indicate a high order of intellect. I 
commenced by helping every person who came with 
a story of destitution — which was always accom- 
panied with the declaration that if they could only get 
to such a place they would send it back. Of all the 
scores whom I have helped, and who promised to 
return it, not one has ever done so; and inquiries re- 
vealed the fact that many of them told dediberate 
falsehoods. Many of them were Methodists, members 
of such and such churches, but letters to the pastors 
brought the information that they had no such mem- 
bers. Such practices do more than anything else to 
turn people against all applicants for aid, and even to 
discredit the deserving poor. 

Pastors are often called upon to make addresses 
at school commencements, and act as judges at 
prize speaking. This is very delightful work, and 
brings them into close relations with the young people 
of the community. I remember speaking at a High 
School Commencement, and meeting, some fifteen or 
twenty years later, one of the teachers who was pres- 
ent, and she referred to the address in terms which 
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indicated that she perfectly remembered it. It is 
worth while for a pastor on such occasions to do his 
very best, for somebody is going to remember what 
he says. 

Preachers are often drafted into the lecture field, 
and some are able to make a little extra money 
in this way. I have not gone much farther, however, 
than to lecture for nothing in order to help poor 
churches or some local enterprise for the public good. 
Many a long, cold ride has been taken into the coun- 
try to help some struggling church in this way. A 
few times I have received five or ten dollars, but quite 
as often have paid my own expenses and lectured for 
nothing. Twice I had the pleasure of paying an ad- 
mission fee to hear myself lecture — that is, I bought 
course tickets and presented them at the door when 
going in. 

Perhaps the most annoying experience which a pas- 
tor meets is in connection with book agents. They 
often — generally, perhaps — sell good books; but the 
publishers, so the agents say, deliberately instruct 
them to trade upon the pastor's influence in the com- 
munity — ^that is, they are instructed to get the pastor's 
name first on their list of subscribers, and get a recom- 
mendation from him for the book which they wish to 
sell, and also secure from him a list of his more prom- 
inent members upon whom they can call. I have 
bought very few subscription books— -only when some- 
thing was presented which was really valuable. The 
only exceptions have been in favor of some book 
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canvasser from my own church, or some student, and 
their books have been bought in order to help the 
canvasser. I also found it necessary long ago to 
refuse to recommend books which had not been read, 
or to give lists of names of my members. In spite 
of this, persons have gpne among my people and told 
them that I had bought and was recommending their 
wares. It is nothing short of an imposition for book 
I publishers to coin money out of the influence of the 

i pastors of the country. Pastors are also often asked 

j to find canvassers for books and other commodities, 

j and, when I had in the church persons who wished 

to earn some money in this way I have called their at- 
tention to the matter. 

Quite a variety is given to life, and the scope of 
influence is somewhat widened by service on boards 
I of trustees of a Conference academy, or one of 

I our universities. When a man shares the respon- 

sibility of selecting a principal for an academy, or 
serves on a committee to select a chancellor for a 
university he is put to a different test from that which 
tries a pastor. He learns that a man is not necessarily 
fitted for such a place because he wants it, nor unfitted 
because he shrinks from it. 



CHAPTER XXII 
Vacations and Recreation 

Health is the second blessing that we mortals are capable 
of; a blessing that money cannot buy. — Izaak Walton 

Most pastors find it necessary once a year, prefera- 
bly some time in August and September, to take a 
vacation of a month or more; and at all times during 
the year to have something in the way of recreation 
to divert attention from the steady work of the pas- 
torate. This diversion generally takes the form of 
mechanical work in wood or metals according to 
taste ; and it must be kept within bounds, or too much 
of the pastor's time and strength will be sacrificed. 

Having some of the qualities of a "jack of all 
trades," I have too often been called from the perora- 
tion of a sermon to mend a broken down wash tub, or 
clothes wringer, or baby carriage. Going back to the 
study from such work with a measure of impatience 
and disgust, it is not certain that the people did not 
suffer the next Sunday as a consequence. 

The longer vacation is generally entered upon with 
weary nerves and brain. At the beginning of the 
vacation the pastor feels like an empty mill pond with 
a yard full of logs looking down upon it ; work is pres- 
sing and ideas are scarce. During the vacation mental 
vigor returns and ideas again put in an appearance. 
My vacations have generally brought me into close 
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touch with nature — at the farm, the seashore, or the 
mountains. 

Two or three summer vacations were spent on the 
rocky New England coast, where one year was wit- 
nessed a terrific storm which hurled great waves 
against the perpendicular rocks, and exhibited some- 
thing of the real majesty of old ocean. One delight- 
ful visit was made to the Isles of Shoals off the coast 
of New Hampshire, where we were shown the loca- 
tions of dreadful shipwrecks, but experienced noth- 
ing more dangerous than one of those glorious sum- 
mer thundarstorms which are among the grandest 
of nature's exhibitions. One summer was spent in a 
cottage at Ocean Grove, where the intellectual and 
spiritual stimulus of that remarkable resort was richly 
enjoyed. The greater number of our vacations, how- 
ever were spent at Lake Placid in the Adirondack 
Mountains. It is a most delightful outing for four 
Methodist preachers to camp for ten days in a log 
cabin on the shores of Lake Placid in the dense woods, 
boiling their own coffee, cooking their own bacon 
and potatoes, boating, fishing, joking, and roaming in 
the primitive forests. 

One day the entire party rowed across the lake to 
fish for trout in Whiteface Brook, a stream running 
down the side of Whiteface Mountain into the lake. 
The boat was tied to the shore, and they struck across 
through the woods until they reached the stream some 
distance above its entrance into the lake, where they 
separated, three going up the stream and the fourth 
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fishing down stream. The fourth man carelessly 
began the day with only one hook, and after catching 
a few fish this hook was broken, and he could do noth- 
ing but spend the day alone in the forest. Soon it 
began to rain. He had prudently carried an umbrella, 
and finding a large stump with the trunk of a tree 
close by he sat down under the umbrella. Here for 
hours he listened to the patter of the rain upon the 
leaves, and that other mysterious throbbing sound 
like a pulse beat which is peculiar to a dense forest. 
For one day he came under the strange influences of 
"the wild," and could not wonder that a man lost in 
such a forest soon becomes insane. Crossing the lake 
in the evening on the return trip they were caught in a 
wild summer thunderstorm with a fierce gale which 
taxed their boatmanship to the utmost. 

Nothing can be more delightful than to take a 
family of wife and children to a little cottage on the 
shore of such a lake, summer after summer, where 
among the spruce and balsam trees they can pass a 
few weeks of recreation. The tired preacher will find 
absolute change from his pastoral duties in painting 
the cottage, ceiling it inside with narrow spruce 
boards, building chimneys, constructing rustic 
lounges, chairs and bedsteads, erecting barn and boat 
house, and making such other improvements as the 
situation requires. In this way he can learn the 
trades of carpenter, mason and painter in a very 
brief space of time, and have no trouble with labor 
unions. 
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Perhaps the greatest charm of vacations in the 
Adirondacks is the trimming of the little evergreens, 
setting out some kinds of trees that are wanting, 
cutting down weeds and underbrush, opening up 
paths, cutting dead and worthless timber into stove 
wood, and generally cleaning up and beautifying the 
lot. Nothing is more delightful than working among 
trees. 

Fishing, but never hunting, has formed a feature 
of my recreation. A day of great enjoyment was 
spent on a lake in Vermont with two other Methodist 
preachers talking over our experiences in the ministry, 
and trolling for pickerel. The day would have been 
delightful if no fish had been taken, but it added 
somewhat to the pleasure that we were able to carry 
home thirty-three pounds of fish. It is always pleas- 
ant, and generally profitable to pass a day with a 
company of Methodist preachers. 

Very few trout have fallen to my lot, but without 
any choice pickerel have been my favorite catch. A 
parishioner invited me to go with him to a lake in 
northern New York where were both pickerel and bass, 
with plenty of perch besides. The party occupied two 
boats, one going along the right of the lake and the 
other to the left. In less than ten minutes my hook 
caught the mouth of a twelve pound pickerel, and in a 
moment he was safely landed — ^by the boatman. When 
we met at the foot of the lake it was found that they 
had taken nothing but bass, and we nothing but pick- 
erel, while we all subsequently caught some perch. We 
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held up our twelve pound pickerel and said so much 
about it that finally one of them said: "It seems to 
me that we have heard enough about that pickerel" — 
which was a very human remark. 

While they were fishing some one pricked a bass 
in pulling in his hook, and the animal, true to its 
nature, made a great racket in the water, spattering it 
about and jumping entirely out of the water, until 
at length it leaped into the boat and was secured. 
This is the whole of my fish story, and its only pecu- 
liarity is its truthfulness. 

We made it a rule during our vacations to attend 
church on Sunday, and generally go to the week-night 
prayer meeting, although I avoided preaching — except 
perhaps once each summer. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
Recreation Studies 

My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find. — Byrd 

It is well for a minister to have some recreation 
studies which may divert his mind at times from the 
continuous work of sermon making. He should not 
occupy himself with anything to such an extent as to 
neglect his ministerial duties, but the mind needs va- 
riety as well as the body, and to grind away at one 
thing forever is very wearying; besides, a minister 
ought to be a man of general intelligence and not a 
narrow man. There may be many favorite studies 
outside of the ministry, and yet indirectly connected 
with it. 

Science aflfords much pleasant and profitable read- 
ing, especially, perhaps astronomy — ^not the mathe- 
matical but the popular kind; and it would be 
delightful some day to visit some of the stars about 
which we have read so much. History has also had 
a great interest, and has afforded innumerable illustra- 
tions in presenting the truths of the gospel to the 
people. The study of the politics of the whole 
world has been a steady source of delight, the 
order of interest being our own country, England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, China. 

For many years I have gone through the proceed- 
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ings of Congress in the daily papers; not by any 
means reading all the long speeches in the United 
States Senate — far from it — ^but enough to keep an 
account of the nation's business. Considerable study 
has also been given to the political history of our 
country. To the study of philosophy much more 
time has been given. It is much easier to point out 
the defects of a philosophical system than to construct 
a better one. Almost any man can do the one, but 
few the other. Any thoughtful person can point out 
the defects of the theories of Leibnitz, Fichte, Hegel, 
Lotze, Spencer, and it is not a profitless task to do so, 
even when he cannot build up a theory of his own. 
My study of philosophy has satisfied me that a mate- 
rialism which denies the reality of spirit, and an 
idealism that denies the reality of matter are both 
wide of the mark, and that the true philosophy must 
cordially recognize the reality of both spirit and mat- 
ter, although it may not solve all problems respecting 
their relations. 

When intelligent Christians understand that the 
criticisms of Christianity which are current in these 
days have their grounds in a false materialism, and 
the vagaries of Christian Science have their basis in 
a denial of the reality of matter, they may be ready 
to stand aloof from these things. Early in my min- 
istry I armed myself with voluminous histories of 
philosophy, and with many of the works of philo- 
sophical writers, and have ventured to write quite a 
number of articles on philosophical subjects which 
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have appeared in print. In writing on such subjects 
it has been my aim to translate the technical phrase- 
ology of philosophy into the plain English of the 
people. Several of my best sermons have a distinctly 
philosophical basis, and yet present truths that come 
within the range of the humblest intellects. 

There is danger of carrying such study too far, 
and when a pastor finds himself seizing a profound 
book from the table in making a pastoral call and giv- 
ing his whole time to that, or taking out his watch 
and studying the face of it to discover the tempera- 
ture of the room, it is time to call a halt on philoso- 
phical study. 

From my college days I have given considerable 
attention to English literature, and have found this 
study not only a delight in itself, but also a great help 
in the work of preparing sermons. I have gathered 
into my library copies of the English poets down to 
more recent times, and have looked them through quite 
thoroughly without attempting to read them all. Many 
of the minor poets whose works have long been out of 
print I made the acquaintance of in the Astor Library 
in New York city and the British Museum Library 
in London. The religious element in English poetry 
has been a favorite study, and many extracts 
bearing upon this theme have been useful to adorn 
and illustrate sermons. Shakespeare has furnished a 
very large number of pithy passages which enforce 
the truths of the gospel; and when Shakespeare has 
put a thought into words it is useless to attempt to 
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improve upon it. Tennyson affords many delight- 
ful expressions of religious truth which can be used 
to advantage. Wordsworth has furnished many strong 
passages, although he uses too many words to make 
his meaning easily understood. Some of Byron's 
short poems are sermons in themselves, and have often 
been used. The prose writings of Coleridge are a rich 
storehouse of moral and religfious truth, and the 
preacher can find many sentences and paragraphs 
ready for use. I cannot truthfully say that I have 
found very much in Browning suitable for sermons. 
Philosophy is hard enough to master when expressed 
in plain English ; but when buried under an avalanche 
of unusual words it requires too much labor and 
patience to dig it out. If a preacher should quote a 
passage to enforce a truth he would find it necessary 
to explain its meaning to the audience. 

Novels I have read very sparingly, confining myself 
almost wholly to the standard authors whose rep- 
utation has been fully established. A new novel we 
do not bring into the house until its character has 
been pretty well established by criticisms in the peri- 
odicals; and even then we have more than once com- 
menced a new book and found it so gross or trivial 
that it has been laid aside after a few chapters were 
inspected. Let those who wish spend their time in 
reading twenty story books to find one worth reading. 
Life is too short and I have been too busy. 

The study of English grammar has been especially 
attractive, and many years ago I acquired the habit of 
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looking for, or noticing grammatical mistakes in my 
reading. I especially noticed that educated people 
blunder in the use of the relative pronouns more than 
in any other way. "Who" and "whom" get confounded 
in our best literature, a familiar illustration being the 
ungrammatical question which the translators of 
our Bible have put into the mouth of Christ: 'Whom 
do men say that I the Son of man am ?" 

Many years ago I commenced making clippings 
from the newspapers, copying sentences from books, 
and noting down phrases from speeches to illustrate 
the blundering which is common in the use of the 
relative pronouns. Hundreds of these accumulated, 
which some years ago were worked into a lengthy 
article for one of our periodicals. A very few in- 
stances will be sufficient to show the nature of this 
very common mistake in confusing the nominative 
and objective of the relative pronoun who. The mis- 
take is most likely to occur in a pretentious sentence 
of somewhat complicated structure. 

I shall quote from none but our most reputable 
authors. In Shakespeare's Tempest occurs the phrase : 
^Whom they suppose is drowned." In Lange's Com- 
mentary is the sentence: ^Whom he asserts was the 
last of five consecutive elaborators on the existing 
authorities." Dickens is usually very accurate, but 
in Dombey and Son we find the following: "Instinc- 
tively apprehensive of her father, whom she supposed 
it was, she stopped in the dark, gazing through the 
arch into the light." In another place in the same 
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work is this sentence: "I should have been here a 
good hour and a half ago but for the state of health 
of Mrs. P. who I thought I should have lost in the 
night, I do assure you, five distinct times." Rudyard 
Kipling in a Christmas story published in The Century 
Magazine some years ago used the following sentence : 
"The small minded — yea, men whom Cotter believed 
would never do things no fellow can do — imputed 
motives mean and circuitous to actions that he had 
never spent a thought upon." As Mr. Kipling was 
living in Vermont at that time I wrote him a letter 
pointing out the error, but he had not the grace to 
thank me. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
Ministerial Nonsense 

A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men. — Anon 

It has been my pleasure to know intimately two 
ministers who stand forth in memory as the wittiest 
persons of my acquaintance. It was their deHght to 
slash each other at preachers' meetings, and every 
sentence dropped by either seemed to the listeners to 
be unanswerable, but it only called forth a reply equally 
bright. One of them has been dead for many years, 
while the other is one of the most prominent min- 
isters in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A pleasant old Irish gentleman, who was a member 
of my own Conference for many years, used to carry 
about a smiling face and a soft tongue which dropped 
droll remarks as naturally as the clouds drop rain. 
I will g^ve only one specimen. An unusually warm 
winter followed an unusually cool summer, and he 
remarked to me one day: "This is the warmest win- 
ter we have had since last summer." 

Two old-time ministers of our Conference had 
very deadly failings — one chewed tobacco, and the 
other wore a watch chain. They met one day and the 
following conversation ensued: "Brother, do you 
think St. Paul wore a watch chain?" The other re- 
plied by asking: "Do you think St. Paul chewed to- 
bacco?" 
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During the session of our Conference I was enter- 
tained at the home of a Congregational minister 
who told me a very amusing anecdote which made 
a part of his history. He received and accepted a call 
to another church and while packing up to go a 
parishioner made him a present of a dozen bottles of 
choice wine. These he packed in the same boxes with 
his library, and the cases were marked on the out- 
side — Books, When his goods reached their des- 
tination he employed two Irishmen to unpack them. 
Sitting near a window he watched them during the 
operation. When they came to these boxes marked 
Books, he noticed that they were greatly amused over 
something. They would slap their knees and double 
themselves with laughter, then lean over the boxes 
to repeat the performance. After a time one of them 
came to the house, and, when the door was opened, 

burst into laughter again, and said: "Mr. , your 

books is a-lakin' !" He went out to see what was the 
matter, and found that some of the wine bottles had 
been broken, and the wine was leaking through the 
cracks of the box, filling the air with its fragrance. 

I have known three ministers who introduced much 
wit into the pulpit. One was a preacher of marvel- 
ous power, but he never reached the leading appoint- 
ments of the Conference for the reason that the people 
were afraid of what he might say, for he would hold 
back nothing that came into his mind. He was 
preaching in a small country charge, one of the preach- 
ing places being a Union church where a Universal- 
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ist also preached. The Universalist preacher also 
made some attempts at ministerial smartness, so that 
they were well matched. On Sunday the Univer- 
salist sent a notice for the Methodist preacher to read, 
to the effect that in the evening in that church he 
would preach a funeral sermon on the death of the 
devil. The Methodist minister gave the notice, but 
not precisely as it was written. He gave the an- 
nouncement somewhat as follows : "A funeral sermon 
on the death of the devil will be preached in this 
house this evening, and the peculiarity about it is that 
it will be preached by his own son. The body pews 
will be reserved for the chief mourners." The result 
was that nobody dared to sit in the center of the 
church, those who came creeping around the out- 
skirts of the house. 

At one church he preached a series of sermons on 
the evidences of Christianity which a paper in the city 
across the river severely criticized, pronouncing the 
preacher incapable of grappling with such profound 
subjects. The next Sunday morning he called atten- 
tion to the criticism of the newspaper and replied that 
if you should take a jackass up in front of the State 
Capitol building and ask him what he thought of it 
you would get as intelligent an opinion of its archi- 
tecture as the editor of the could give on theo- 
logical questions. 

Another minister of ability used to say many 
bright and many droll things. Preaching in a Union 
church which the Presbyterians occupied a part of 
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each Sunday, he opened the Bible one morning and 
found a Westminster catechism in it. This was 
enough. Putting aside the sermon he had intended 
to preach he took the catechism for a text, and set 
himself the task of tearing it to pieces, his first sen- 
tence being: "I find this in the Bible, but it is not of 
the Bible." In one church which he served, the son 
of one of the official men had become very wild, and 
was running with a notorious character in town to 
the disgrace of his father's family and the church. 
One Sunday evening this young man stalked into 
church after the sermon had been commenced, and 
walking up the aisle, stepped up on the platform half- 
way to the pulpit where one of the great wood stoves 
was placed. Here he stood, warming his hands and 
staring about the room as if looking for somebody. 
He attracted the attention of the entire audience and 
the preacher did not fail to take in the situation. 
Ceasing to pursue his discourse he said in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice : "She isn't here." The young man dropped 
into his seat as if a bullet had struck him, and the 
preacher resumed the thread of his sermon. He 
once sat at our dinner table, which was supplied for 
that particular meal with a leg of lamb. After eating 
for some time in silence he looked up and remarked : 
"There is nothing better, or cheaper than lamb." 

I preached at one time in the same city with a man 
of unusual ability who sometimes filled an entire ser- 
mon full of witticisms, and at other times preached with 
marvellous eflfect. We exchanged pulpits three times. 
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The first sermon he gave my people was a string of 
witticisms from beginning to end, and the people were 
so displeased that some asked me never to exchange 
with him again. I knew he was capable of better 
things and so invited another exchange. This sermon 
ran close along the border of heterodoxy, but was 
full of profound thought, and awakened many ques- 
tions in the minds of the people. Some of the more 
thoughtful ones said : "That is worth thinking over.'* 
We exchanged once again, and he gave the people 
a warm, broad, powerful gospel sermon, such as he 
was capable of preaching whenever he chose, and his 
audience were delighted. Had he on all occasions 
preached such sermons as the last the largest pulpits 
of Methodism would have been open to him. 

I would not be understood as condemning all use 
of pleasantries in the pulpit, for many preachers 
seem to be able to put in just enough of spice and 
drollery to feather the thought and hold the attention 
of the audience. But there is constant danger of carry- 
ing it too far. It is one of those things which is very 
good in small doses, but nauseating if you take too 
much. A very bright, intelligent lady over ninety 
years of age said, "To come across a few jokes in a 
newspaper is very pleasant, but to read a comic paper 
makes one melancholy." 

I heard a lecture to young men some years ago, and 
the lecturer closed with this sentence : "Young men, be 
smart; but don't be too smart." This is not a bad 
rule for preachers to follow. 



CHAPTER XXV 
Ministerial Finances 

An intelligent conscience is one of the greatest of luxuries. 

— Henry Ward Beecher 

Preachers of the gospel of Christ as a rule are 
poorly paid for the service which they render to the 
church and the world. This is especially true of the 
preachers of all denominations who are doomed by 
small abilities or small opportunities to preach in the 
small churches. 

I have had a personal acquaintance with one man, 
who, when he joined a Methodist Conference and 
gave his life to the Christian ministry, had several 
hundred dollars of property which he had inherited 
from his father. He was not a man of large abilities 
and it was a foregone conclusion that he would preach 
to small, weak churches. He reared quite a large family, 
his wife for many years was an invalid, he could not 
live on the salaries which were given him and began 
to encroach upon his own property. Little by little 
it wasted away until it was all gone ; but alas ! he did 
not stop there — ^he crossed the fatal line between 
solvency and insolvency, between freedom and slavery. 
During a winter of unusual sickness he borrowed 
money which he was never able to pay. After a pain- 
ful struggle for many years he at length retired from 
the ministry, with the hope that he could somehow . 
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earn money enough to pay his debts ; but he was past 
middle life, nothing very remunerative opened to him, 
and he succeeded no better as a financier outside than 
inside the Methodist ministry. 

An inspection of the salaries paid to Methodist 
preachers will reveal some startling facts. A correspon- 
dence with a large number of the claimants on the 
funds of my own Conference revealed the fact that 
eleven of the most destitute preached an average period 
of thirty-five and a half years on an average salary 
of three hundred and sixty-two dollars per year, and 
out of this they were obliged to pay for the keeping 
of a horse. 

The following figures were taken from several of 
the largest and most prosperous Conferences in the 
Eastern part of the country, a few years ago. One 
Conference had sixty-seven churches which paid a 
salary of five hundred dollars or less, another sixty- 
two, another forty-six, another ninety, and two others 
sixty each. Those charges paying four hundred 
dollars or less, for the same Conferences were twenty- 
seven, twenty-six, thirty-eight, and two thirty-four 
each; while one has fifty-two charges that pay three 
hundred or less, the others a smaller number. Some 
salaries in all these Conferences were down to two 
hundred and one hundred dollars. 

The g^eat wonder is that men can live on such sal- 
aries and keep out of debt; yet thousands of Meth- 
odist preachers do so. The average salary of my own 
Conference a few years ago was about stven hundred 
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and fifty dollars, and many men whom I have known 
have preached all their lives for five, six, seven or eight 
hundred dollars, and saved enough to make them 
fairly comfortable in old age. 

Many men whom I have known have lived, kept out 
of debt, sent their children to the academy and college 
on five, six and seven hundred dollars of salary. They 
exhibit a skill in financial matters far beyond anything 
that is common among men, and a heroism that is 
scarcely equaled elsewhere. Laymen sometimes say 
that Methodist preachers are not good financiers. 

I saw a sparrow one hot summer day sitting on the 
tin tube which ran from the ice-box out through the 
side of the house, and reaching over the end to get a 
drink from the drops of ice-water that were falling. 
It struck me as a good illustration of "seizing oppor- 
tunities,'* or making the most out of conditions, and I- 
thought of the hundred schemes of these Methodist 
preachers to live like gentlemen, keep a good name, 
and educate a family of children on a salary of five 
hundred dollars a year. Here is as grand a sight as 
this earth presents. 

And the saddest part of it all is that many men who 
have practiced the most rigid economy for long years 
to save a little for the wants of old age lose it all by 
an unfortunate investment. I have known many cases 
that make the heart ache. And too often — too often — 
they lose it by following the advice of some ex-Meth- 
odist preacher who has left the ministry to go into the 
investment business. 
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I have known Methodist preachers in debt for their 
education when they joined Conference who died 
with gray hairs on their heads many years afterward, 
and still in debt. Others are struggling on, hoping, 
trying to pay their debts, but small salaries and the 
education of their children render such an accom- 
plishment almost impossible. Their only hope is that 
their children may grow up and prosper and help them 
to close life free from debt. 

Debts contracted under such conditions awaken 
the sympathy of all right-thinking people, but we look 
in vain for an excuse for the debts of many other 
preachers. Small salaries may be pleaded with some 
justice as an explanation of debt, but when those who 
have the largest salaries leave their bills unpaid there 
seems no reasonable excuse. 

It has been my fortune several times to be associa- 
ted with ministers of other denominations who have 
not been very competent financiers. When I was 
preaching in a certain city an aged clergyman closed 
the fiftieth year of his pastorate in one church and 
retired from the ministry. He had never been mar- 
ried, and had served a strong church, getting a good 
salary, yet he retired absolutely destitute, and was 
assisted during the remaining years of his life by the 
charity of his many friends. He must have had very 
little skill in handling money or he could have saved 
something from his salary in all those years. 

Another minister served a very large church and 
received a very large salary, but he was so deeply 
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involved in debt that it became a scandal in the com- 
munity. A wealthy lady of his congregation gave him 
enough money to pay his debts, but it was currently 
reported that they were not paid, and very ugly sus- 
picions were in circulation as to what became of his 
money. A minister of Christ can accomplish no good 
under such circumstances. 

I was associated, as neighboring pastor, with a 
very brilliant man who drew large congregations to 
hear him preach, but he contracted so many debts in 
town that he could no longer get trusted ; and his fellow 
pastors suffered in consequence, for many tradesmen 
refused to trust any minister. The church of which 
he was pastor finally dismissed him, and some years 
afterwards he was convicted in the courts of fraud. 

When I was presiding elder, the Quarterly Confer- 
ence of the largest church on the district decided that 
no preacher in the Conference would be just adapted 
to their work; accordingly they appointed a com- 
mittee to look for a suitable transfer. After a long 
search they found a "star" preacher and an exchange 
was made. He had been at the church only a few 
weeks when I began getting letters saying that he 
had left debts behind him, and asking me to trans- 
form myself into a collection agency. Suspecting that 
he would begin borrowing on the new charge I wrote 
to the man from whom he would be most likely to ask 
such a favor warning him of the danger; but it was 
too late, he had already borrowed six hundred dollars. 
The church put up the salary seven hundred dollars 
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in order to get the brilliant preacher — for such he 
was — and on the strength of this increased salary he 
bought three horses, hired a barn and a coachman, rode 
around the country and stopped at first-class hotels, 
but forgot to pay his grocery bill, his coal bill, his meat 
bill, his shoe bill, or any bills in fact, and forgot to send 
any money back to pay his former debts, but borrowed 
from all his admirers in the new charge. After two 
years or so he received a call to a large church in a 
Western city, left all his debts behind, and a twenty- 
five dollar dog kennel which he had built, took the high- 
priced dog, built a fifty-dollar kennel for him in the 
West, and began the same kind of a career that had 
distinguished him in other places. 

A few years afterwards he was expelled from the 
Methodist ministry for his financial delinquencies. If 
a man allows himself to begin such a process he cannot 
foresee where it will end. 

Some preachers make the mistake of involving 
themselves in money-making schemes while they con- 
tinue the work of the ministry. I have seen them, one 
after another, drop out of the ministry, and their 
financial plans generally end in disaster. 

This business takes its very worst form when preach- 
ers, for a commission, become agents for the invest- 
ment of money and hawk about the Conferences deeds 
for vacant lots, and stock for gold and silver mines, or 
building and loan associations. Some of them put 
their own money into these things, and induce many 
of the preachers and laymen to invest, with the result 
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that they all lose in the end, and the financial preachers 
must go around and explain how it all happened. 

The preacher is justly expected to set an example to 
his people of liberality and the right use of money. 

Many have adopted the rule of giving a tenth of 
all that comes to hand, and many things may be said 
in favor of such a course, not because it is laid upon 
Christians by the teachings of the New Testament, 
but because it aflfords a convenient and workable 
method of giving. The preacher is the last man on 
earth who can afford to have a reputation for penu- 
riousness. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
Ministerial Politics 

Be wisely worldly, but not worldly wise. — Francis Quarles 

In considering so delicate a question as that which 
goes by the name of "ministerial politics," I shall aim 
to say nothing that has not made a part of my own 
experience or fallen under my observation. 

And it may be further said that jealousy of the 
success of others has not inspired a single word, for 
I fully believe that in the matter of Conference honors 
I have fared as well as I deserved, and even better. 

Some preachers have the reputation of being wire- 
pullers; and when their names are mentioned, their 
brethren smile and say : "They know how to look out 
for their own interests." Some of them are among the 
strongest men in our Conferences, while others are 
men of only moderate ability. 

Many able and very successful men have always 
had a number of preachers working for them for this 
or that honor, while other men, equally able and suc- 
cessful, have had no such following. Just how it was 
done nobody seemed exactly to know. 

One man whose chief reputation was for pro- 
nounced piety was a great ischemer, and by quiet 
methods managed to keep at the front of the Confer- 
ence for many years. While in the Cabinet he, with 
very solemn face, evolved a little scheme which another 
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presiding elder was able to see through at once, and 
with amazing frankness in the presence of the bishop 
and the other presiding, elders said to him : "I don't 
at all object to your wire-pulling, but I do object to 
your looking so pious over it." 

Some of the most pronounced ministerial wire- 
pullers were men who did not rank very high intel- 
lectually, but had smooth tongues which could say 
pleasant things to the "brethren," while they "patted 
them on the back." With very moderate abilities they 
managed to carry off the honors of the Conference 
for many years, while many other men, vastly their 
superiors in all other regards, were never thought of 
when the honors were distributed. 

There are two kinds of politicians in our Confer- 
ences — those who work for themselves and those who 
work for others. The latter class are greatly to be 
preferred to the former, although working for others 
may be carried so far as to become a great evil. Some 
preachers are continually working up somebody for 
something, until it becomes tiresome. They do not 
seem to care for position or office for themselves, but 
have a strong desire to "run things" and "manage 
affairs." They correspond to those political bosses 
who never take office themselves, but determine who 
shall be chosen to fill the places of trust. 

Letter writing is a favorite method of pushing a 
man's interests. Many preachers have told me that 
during General Conference year they get very 
friendly letters from certain men, and they do not 
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hesitate to say that they understand the meaning of 
these letters. I am glad to be able to say that only one 
man ever wrote to me and squarely asked me to vote 
for him for General Conference. 

Some men who have oratorical gifts confer favors 
on preachers in small charges by lecturing and preach- 
ing for them, and get their pay, not in money but 
in votes. 

There are strong men in every Conference who natu- 
rally have a following because of their prominence, and 
secure votes without effort. This is just as it should 
be, and it would be well if all delegates to General 
Conference were chosen strictly on their merits. 

But many men are "worked up" by friends; men 
who would not get ten votes on their merits. I have in 
mind an illustration of this fact. Two bright, popular 
young ministers were very friendly to a certain man of 
only ordinary ability. They had been recommended 
to Conference by the church of which he was pastor, 
or something of similar purport, and they determined 
to show their friendship by sending him to General 
Conference. They sent him — it can hardly be said 
that the Conference did so. They appealed to the 
preachers to vote for him, and they did so to please the 
young men. The result was that he headed the dele- 
gation. He had never had any votes before, and he 
never had any afterward. 

This "working up" process is carried on in behalf 
of presiding elders more than elsewhere. Many pre- 
siding elders are sent naturally, because they are 
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among the strongest men in the Conference, and this 
is entirely proper. A man ought not to be set aside 
because he is a presiding elder, as is sometimes done. 
Any such attempt to proscribe an entire class ill our 
Conferences and exclude them from the General Con- 
ference is both unjust and unwise. Men ought to be 
allowed to stand on their merits. Just before every 
General Conference, appeals are made, through our 
church papers to the preachers to send none but pas- 
tors to the General Conference. Such attempts have 
always failed, and they always will and should. There 
is much less of this, however, than of the opposite. 

No more should men be sent to General Conference 
simply because they are presiding elders, as is too often 
the case. They are systematically "worked up" by 
the men on their districts, and combinations made with 
other districts; in plain English: "You vote for our 
presiding elder and we will vote for yours." 

I have intimate knowledge of one District which, 
with one exception, has sent its presiding elder to Gen- 
eral Conference for forty years. It has come to be 
understood that the preachers on this District will 
send their presiding elder without fail. This is not 
done because he is always one of the prominent men of 
the Conference, for some of the presiding elders of 
this district have been moderate men who received 
no votes before or after, while others have been able 
men. 

Another District of about the same grade in the 
Conference is almost never represented by its presid- 
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ing elder in the General Conference, simply because 
the preachers on the District have not felt it necessary 
to work him up for the position. It often happens that 
the man who heads the delegation is not one of the 
most prominent men of the Conference, but a good 
man who was vigorously pushed by his friends because 
they feared he would not secure an election, and in 
their zeal they overdid the matter. I have known this 
to occur more than once, and some of the great men 
of the church, one of whom was afterward elected 
bishop, have been compelled to sit below men very far 
their inferiors. 

As a sample of the amazing ambition of some men to 
be leaders, and "fix things" in our Conferences, I may 
refer to a young man who had been in full connection 
in the Conference only a few years when he made out 
a list of names for the entire delegation to General 
Conference, nearly a year before the time, and set him- 
self the task of securing their election. He claimed that 
he was especially anxious to secure the election of one 
man in particular, but thought, while he was about it, 
he might as well make out the entire ticket. Quite a 
number of the men he selected were accorded the 
honor of an election, but not all of them. 

The mystery to me has long been that the preachers 
will allow these wirepullers to secure their votes when 
men of some size, who despise such tactics, get scarcely 
a thought. I said to such a man, just before an 
election of delegates to General Conference, "Why 
don't you put yourself in the field?" He is one of 
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our best preachers, and has for years done some of the 
hardest and most valuable work in the Conference. 

His reply was : "I have been many years in the Con- 
ference; the preachers all know me, and know what 
I have done. Here I am, they can vote for me if they 
like. I should like very much to go, but will never 
lift a finger to get elected." This is a very manly 
stand to take. Why do not the preachers vote for such 
men? 

The only advantage of "working up" men that I 
have ever been able to discover, is that the election is 
sooner over, for in such cases it is practically settled 
before the vote is taken. I have sometimes thought 
that I would like to see one election without any "work- 
ing up." It would be interesting to observe the result 
of a vote when the preachers were left free to select 
those they considered most prominent. There would 
doubtless be much "scattering" at first, but in the end 
the most prominent men would probably be selected. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

What I Have Seen of Intemperance in the 
Churches 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood. — Shakespeare 

In my ministry I have seen the saddest possible 
evidences of the evils of liquor drinking, and sincerely 
hope that no other pastor can present so dismal a 
record. Almost all those to whom reference is made 
are either dead, or scattered to distant parts. 

I took the church letter of an Irishman from the 
Wesleyan Church of Ireland, and not long afterward 
his wife sent for me, and upon my arrival the man 
was lying helplessly drunk on the bed. 

On my first charge I found an English family, a 
part of whose children were members of the church. 
The father brought over from England a knowledge 
of beer-making, and erected a little brewery which 
in the course of years grew to be a large establishment. 

The wife and mother was a member of the Wes- 
leyan Church of England; but she frankly told me 
that she should not join the church in this country on 
account of her husband's business. She read her Bible, 
prayed in secret, and maintained a consistent Christian 
life. Many years afterwards I was sent for to speak 
at her funeral. One son and two or three of the 
daughters who had no connection with the business 
were members of the church. 
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On another charge, the first few days were spent in 
the home of one of the stewards of the church who 
used to have "sprees" about twice a year, followed by 
contrition and confession before the church. He grew 
tired, however, of standing before the church so often 
to make confession; his "sprees" came more fre- 
quently; he drifted farther and farther away, and at 
last forsook his family, and became a moral wreck 
in more ways than one. 

In another church a class leader had a weakness for 
liquor. His wife was a wonderful woman, and held 
him for many years in the path of sobriety and recti- 
tude. I buried this noble woman with apprehensions 
as to the effect of her death on the husband. The fears 
which were common in the church proved to be only 
too well founded. He soon took to drink, was obliged 
to give up his church class and a Sunday school class, 
marched through the streets of the city in the middle 
of the night destroying property and fighting people 
whom he met, ruining his own good name and dis- 
gracing the church at the same time. 

One of the truest and most consistent Christians I 
have ever known was a poor man, of rather feeble 
intellect, who used to earn a living by peddling little 
notions which he carried about the city in a basket 
suspended from his arm. His trade gave him access to 
almost every house in the city, and there was no place 
which he entered where he hesitated for a moment to 
recommend the religion which he professed. As age 
advanced his strength began to fail, as was inevitable. 
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and somebody advised him to take a little whiskey to 
put new life into him. The poor man was too simple- 
minded to know any better. He followed the advice, 
and in an amazingly short time was a perfect "sot." 
He could not let it alone, and his friends had to shut 
him up in some institution to keep it away from him. 
Nothing which I have ever seen or known has so made 
me hate intoxicating liquors as their effects on this 
simple-minded Christian man. 

During an extensive revival a bright man who was 
addicted to the use of liquor was apparently soundly 
converted. His wife was a member of the church, 
and there was general rejoicing that he had broken 
away from his evil ways and taken his place by her 
side in the church. But he made the fatal mistake 
which many make — in time of sickness he took some 
whiskey to alleviate his sufferings, and was soon back 
into his old habits. He never came into full connection 
in the church, and after a sudden and brief JUness I 
was sent for to say what could be said at his ftmeral. 

One of the most useful Christian women of my 
acquaintance, a class leader who exerted an unusual 
influence over young ladies, and was a power in the 
church for many years, was subject to heart trouble, 
which the physician treated by giving her large doses 
of brandy. She soon learned what he gave her, and 
to save the expense of a physician procured a bottle 
of brandy which she used whenever attacks came upon 
her. They came often, and she as often resorted to her 
brandy. The result was that she began taking the 
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brandy as a preventive, and for many years was in a 
stupefied state as a consequence. When at length her 
friends tried to keep it from her she resorted to all 
sorts of tricks to procure it. She arranged with the 
milkman to leave a bottle now and then in the wood- 
shed, where she could find it. When she became so 
feeble that she could no longer walk about, her friends 
were able to keep it from her, and after a few years of 
sobriety, she went to her long home. 

After going as pastor to one church I soon made 
the acquaintance of a man who sat in church every 
Sunday and in prayer meeting once a week, regularly, 
but was full of liquor all the time. Occasionally, when 
rather more than usually under its influence, he would 
come up and shake hands at the close of the service, 
but ordinarily he came and went without a word, 
nobody thinking it best to do more than shake hands 
with him. After about a year he came to me one day 
and told a strange story. 

Many years ago he had been a member of a Meth- 
odist church in another state, and had for a long time 
been a class leader in that church. But he took to 
drinking, and severed his connection with the church. 
During all those years of drinking he had read his 
Bible incessantly until he almost literally "knew it by 
heart," and he declared that the Spirit had not ceased 
to strive with him during the entire time. He had 
grown into antinomian beliefs, and held, as many 
others have done, that if he had faith in Christ he 
would be saved, no matter how he lived. He said that 
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about three months before, I had preached a sermon on 
the text, "As the body without the spirit is dead, so 
faith without works is dead also," which, as he 
expressed it, "knocked the props out from under him." 

He said he saw that he must live a correct life or 
he would be lost, and at once stopped drinking, not 
having touched liquor for three months. God had 
accepted and saved him, and he wanted to join the 
church. I told him to come into the prayer meeting 
and tell the people what he had told me, which he did. 
He was soon afterward received into the church. 

Before leaving the charge I appointed him class 
leader, and his knowledge of the Bible began at once 
to display itself in wonderful talks for the edification 
of his class. He continued a great power in the church 
for a number of years, and I wish the story ended 
here. But alas ! like too many others, he went back to 
his old habits again, and many years ago passed on 
to his eternal destiny. 

I must now speak of perhaps the most brilliant and 
useful man I have ever known in any church. He 
was trustee, and managed the finances more skillfully 
than I have ever seen done elsewhere ; he was a class 
leader and Sunday school superintendent for many 
years ; he was a local preacher and held revival services 
in outlying districts with great success. 

But he somehow came by the notion that he could 
take a glass of beer when weary without harm, and he 
awakened a demon within him which worked his ruin. 
V^^en it became certain that he was holding political 
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associations that were a constant temptation to him, 
and contracting an appetite that he could not control, 
his pastor and brethren in the official board "labored 
with him" time and again; but it was too late, and I 
have many times blamed myself for not going to him 
sooner. 

In our conversations with him he would tell us 
things that we knew were' not true; and he once told 
me that "a man who will drink will lie/* 

When he was convinced of his terrible condition he 
tried the various "cures" which have done more or less 
of good. He spent several weeks in a resort where 
moral influences are employed, and came home to 
report that he had won the victory. For several weeks 
he spoke in our prayer meetings, as I have never heard 
any other man speak, and exerted an influence which I 
have never seen equalled. But he soon lost the fervor, 
and I suspected that something was wrong. He had 
turned again to drinking, and would go from our 
prayer meeting straight to a saloon and tell them he 
had just come from the Methodist church. 

One day, while fully drunk, and parading up and 
down in front of a hotel in a suburb of the city, he 
met an official member of the Methodist church in 
that vicinity, and stopped him at once for a conversa- 
tion — for he was a very fluent and brilliant talker 
always, and the more so when intoxicated. 

He addressed his old friend by name and said : "Fm 
drunk you see; but I'm a Methodist, drunk or sober." 

He tried the gold cure, he tried everything, until at 
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length his mind began to break, and he is spending 
his last days on earth in an asylum where such persons 
are cared for. 

When he was satisfied that his course was disgrac- 
ing the church he sent a letter of withdrawal, but 
in an accompanying note begged me not to use it if 
I could possibly avoid doing so. I laid the matter 
before the official board, and after a long discussion 
they all agreed to go and talk with him and try to 
save him. I carried his letter a full year, and then, by 
the advice of the official board, took his name from 
the church records. It was the most painful duty of 
my ministry for I loved him as a brother. 

I have blamed myself many times for not going to 
men as soon as there were any reports or indications 
of drinking; but have shrunk from such approaches 
lest any man should be accused wrongfully, and the 
result has been that in some cases it was too late. 

One whole winter I was at the head of a blue rib- 
bon total abstinence crusade in which a large number 
signed the pledge and put on the badge. One young 
man put on the blue ribbon but was soon afterward 
found drunk, and he said: "They told me that if I 
would put on the blue ribbon I couldn't drink any 
more, but I can drink just as easily as before." 

At the close of a Sunday evening service a young 
man came into the parsonage to sign the pledge. I 
wrote out a strong one, and he put his name to it. A 
few weeks later he came again. The other pledge was 
broken and lost and he wanted a new one. As I was 
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writing he said, "Put something into it that will make 
me keep it." I greatly admired his perseverance. 

My observation has taught me that the greater 
part of those who profess conversion after an appetite 
for liquor is formed go back, sooner or later, to their 
old habits, although I have known some to hold out 
and make very active and useful Christians. 

I have taken many on probation who were drinking 
men, but very few of them came into full membership. 
One man started in the latter part of winter and did 
well till the celebration of the Fourth of July, when 
his religious career came to an abrupt end. 

The exactions of this warfare against intemperance 
are shown by a little incident. A certain town had 
worked hard for "local option" for several years, but 
had been defeated at the polls. The next "town meet- 
ing day" was stormy, and a Presbyterian elder, living 
four miles away from the polls said : "We get beaten 
every year; there is no use keeping up the fight; FU 
not go out in this storm." He stayed at home, and they 
lacked just one vote of carrying the town for "local 
option." If he had gone through the storm to the polls 
they would have won the victory. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
Religion in the Family 

Then kneeling down, to Heaven's Ktemal King 

The Scint, the father, and the husband prays, — Burns 

From childhood I had before me an example 
of religion in the family, for the children often found 
my mother on her knees in the secret place, and we had 
family prayers after breakfast as regularly as break- 
fast itself. My father used to read the chapter himself, 
and make comments upon it — often at great length. 
He was not afraid to attack the difficult passages, 
and while I would not be willing in all cases to 
accept his explanations of Bible difficulties, he at least 
showed his courage. Not a meal was eaten in the 
household without a blessing being asked upon it. 

My father's grace at table was, I think, always the 
same thing, and his prayers at family worship were 
well worded and asked for the essential things, but 
were the same, word for word, morning after morning, 
— except when we had company, and then after 
repeating his usual prayer he would launch out into 
something quite original. Whether his use of the same 
prayer grew out of the fact that he attended the Estab- 
lished Church of England in his boyhood is matter 
of conjecture. 

I had, in one church, an old Englishman whose 
practice was precisely the same in the prayer meeting. 
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He gave us the same prayer every night — sl quaint, 
noble prayer; but when we were holding revival 
services, and the interest was greater than usual, he 
would repeat this prayer, then annex to it an adden- 
dum, with great energy and power. 

A quaint old minister said to me that he had managed 
to" have some little variety in his prayers at family 
worship, but that grace at table was too much for him 
— ^he had settled down to the same form of words. 

I have had a somewhat similar experience in saying 
grace at table, being reduced to three or four forms of 
expression in which "the bread of heaven" figures 
conspicuously; while I have had a hard struggle to 
give variety to prayers at the family altar, but am not 
yet reduced to an identical form. 

We commenced having family prayers morning and 
evening, but the presence of children in the household 
soon led us to omit worship in the evening, as it is the 
time when little children are sleepy and demand prep- 
aration for bed. In the morning, just after breakfast, 
we had our family worship, reading a chapter from the 
Bible, each reading two verses, the children joining in 
this exercise as soon as they were able to read. 

We have read the Bible through by course a great 
many times at family worship — but of late years we 
have "skipped" certain chapters containing too real- 
istic descriptions of gross evil. 

It has always seemed to me that the prayers at 
family worship should be short and simple — ending 
with the Lord's prayer. This is no place for elo- 
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quince, and I could never bring myself to study up a 
line of thought for family prayer. 

The family altar ought to be a hallowed place — the 
center about which cluster the precious memories of 
childhood. That this may be the case, the members 
of the household must have faith in each other, and 
have the family spirit. Loyalty is as essential to a 
strong family as to a strong government. 

It may be feared that family worship is not as com- 
mon among Christian people as it once was, and as it 
ought to be now. A returned missionary, who had spent 
many years abroad, is reported to have said that the 
most noticeable change in the religious life of America 
during his absence was the decline of family worship. 

As presiding elder and pastor I have spent many 
nights in the homes of officials in various Methodist 
churches, and while the most of them handed me a 
Bible and asked me to conduct family worship there 
were very many who did not. 

The failure of parents to live religion properly in 
the family has a disastrous influence on children, and 
a man's religion is often largely at a discount in his 
own home. If there is failure the children see it, and 
are influenced by it. They may not say anything, but 
their lives are being biased every day. 

Perhaps there are very few parents who are not 
afraid of their own influence in the family, or who 
would feel free to recommend their own example. We 
do not know what our children think of our family 
religion. It is not easy to find out. Children, like 
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older persons, are liable to misjudge, and not make 
due allowance for human infirmities and imperfections. 

Nor is it an altogether unheard-of thing for husband 
and wife to have little confidence in each other's relig- 
ious life. Usually they say little to each other about 
such things, but nevertheless have their own opinions. 

In pastoral calling, questions to the wife as to why 
the husband does not come to prayer meeting or to 
church service will bring out a hint or a guarded 
remark to the effect that the head of the family is not 
as earnest in religious matters as he once was. It is not 
well to receive any revelations from a wife respecting 
the shortcomings of her husband, but sometimes a 
look or a word will tell the story. The candid opinion 
of husband or wife respecting the piety of the partner 
would be generally considered conclusive, but such 
opinion is seldom expressed, and it is well that it is so. 

Perhaps the most essential thing that can be said 
about the family, is that all these important and deli- 
cate matters should be kept constantly under divine 
guidance. In secret, and at the family altar, let God be 
recognized, and divine wisdom sought, that mistakes 
may be avoided, and the right spirit prevail. The man 
who is a Christian in his family is very likely to be 
a Christian anywhere. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
Religion and Childhood 

What brighter throne can brightness find 

To reign on than an infant's mind ; 

Ere sin destroy or error dim 

The glory of the Seraphim? — Professor Wilson 

A WOMAN with a large group of children got on an 
electric car one summer day, and the conductor, by 
way of pleasantry said : "Are these all yours, or is it 
a picnic?" 

The woman answered : "They are all mine, and I can 
tell you it is no picnic." 

With all the care and trouble involved, the mother 
with a group of children about her is no doubt the 
most fortunate and happy woman in the world. What 
if they go wrong? Yes, that is the rub. But children 
do not all go wrong, and what a satisfaction they are 
when they go right. 

I have for many years had a fear that our methods 
of dealing with children in the church are not the 
best that might be employed. We accept the theory 
that little children are in a saved state, we baptize them 
in infancy and use a form of service that recognizes 
them as members of Christ's church, and yet we never 
enter their names as members on our earthly rolls, 
but invite them by our practice to wander away, and 
then have a hard time getting them back again. 
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Why not put on our church records the names of 
those who are about the only ones of whose religious 
state we are absolutely certain, and put upon them as 
they grow older the responsibility of staying in the 
church and continuing the religious life? Will they 
not be more likely to continue Christians than if we 
teach them that they are outside of the church and out- 
side of the religious life, and must come inside when 
they are old enough ? 

Childhood is the time when our children will listen 
to us and yield to our advice, and if parents only 
believed in child piety many more of them could be 
held to the church than is the case with the wide- 
spread skepticism that prevails on the subject. 

Enough children have given evidence of genuine 
piety to leave no doubt that all can learn the ways 
of religion if they are only properly trained. It will 
be difficult to prove that a child cannot learn the 
truths of Christianity as early as it can learn arith- 
metic and geography, and that it cannot love the 
Saviour whenever it can love father or mother. 

In all the churches which I have served, a large 
number of the children of the leading members were 
living lives of sin and utterly neglecting the church. I 
could not escape the conviction that this would not 
have been the case had they been entered on the church 
records in infancy and trained as Christians rather 
than as sinners. 

I do not consider it wise to stampede the small chil- 
dren of a Sunday school under circumstances of great 
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excitement, but this is not necessary. I have known 
two Ia3mien who had wonderful skill in handling a 
Sunday school during revival services; and private 
conversations in the quiet of a parsonage parlor will 
detect those who are in the proper spiritual condition, 
Great care is needed, but God's spirit will guide child 
and pastor. 

The feeling, which is too prevalent in the church, 
with respect to child piety, found voice in the words of 
an old gray-haired saint who looked on a revival meet- 
ing, in which a large number of children came forward, 
and called it a "baby show." 

I have taken quite a number of small children into 
the church, from seven to ten years of age, and have 
never had occasion to regret the action in any case. 
The parents have always been consulted before doing 
so, and in some cases parents have objected, and pre- 
vented the reception of their children into the church. 
I do not recall an instance where such a child taken 
on probation failed to come into full membership, 
except upon objection of parents, while great numbers 
of adults who had lived long in sin before commencing 
the religious life went back to their old ways before 
the probationary period expired. 

A woman told me with great sorrow that one of her 
children wanted to join the church when a small boy, 
but she thought he was too young, and prevented his 
doing so. He grew to manhood without Christ, and 
she deeply regretted the course she had taken. Such 
regrets are very common in the church, and parents 
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cannot excuse themsdves for placing obstacles in the 
way of the religious aspirations of their children. 

In one revival, which I was conducting, the two 
children of a woman who was a member of the church 
greatly interested those who were doing personal work, 
and many efforts were made to reach them. The little 
girl, about twelve years of age, speedily yielded to 
pressure, and gave herself up to Christ, but her brother 
fifteen years old successfully resisted all our efforts, 
saying that there was not money enough in town to 
induce him to go to the altar. Had he been approached 
a few years sooner he would probably have responded 
to the appeals of the gospel. But we wait too long, and 
when the proper age arrives, according to our notions, 
the children have already passed beyond our influence, 
and refuse to surrender. 

In these days, when revivals are failing to reach 
adults as of old, we should be warned of the necessity 
of reaching the children early in life, before they pass 
under the influences that are so potent in keeping 
adults from commencing the religious life. 

I found it very profitable to work through Sunday 
school teachers in reaching children. A spiritual 
teacher can readily detect among her scholars those 
who are susceptible to religious influences, and report 
them to the pastor, who can seek personal interviews 
and lead them wisely along. Many such have been 
reported to me, and successfully brought into the 
church. The Junior League teachers have also reported 
many who were beautiful little Christians. 



CHAPTER XXX 
Fads and Fashions of the Times 

Some old " Philosophy" in fog encased. 
Or new ** Religion " for the changing taste. 

— John G. Saxe 

One of the first fashions to make a lasting impres- 
sion on my mind was that of the "crinoline" or "hoop 
skirts" which women wore nearly fifty years ago. 
Justin McCarthy, in his work on the "Sixties," devotes 
some pages to this fashion, and describes the women 
of England as walking the streets encased in barrels. 
I have seen many women in American cities sur- 
rounded with skirts much larger than barrels; and 
"dump heaps" in the outskirts of cities and villages 
were decorated with these cast off skirts, sometimes 
three feet in diameter. 

Soon after the "hoop skirts" were discarded the 
ladies went to the opposite extreme and adopted what 
was known as a "pull-back" skirt — so narrow that they 
could scarcely walk. 

Men have swayed in their fashions during the same 
time from wide, loose trousers, flapping in the wind, to 
those so tight that they could hardly sit down with 
safety. Their boots have also varied from the broad 
"stub-toe" pattern to the long narrow toed or "tooth- 
pick" variety. 

During later years men — especially young men— 
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fell into the foolish habit of turning the collars of their 
under coats up behind — ^not for warmth, for they did 
it in summer as well as in winter. They have also 
adopted the practice of wearing a little flat cap on the 
back side of the head ; and of turning the trouser legs 
up at the bottom, not in muddy but in all kinds of 
weather. If they are too long, why not have a tailor 
cut off a piece, and not maintain traps at the feet to 
catch all kinds of dirt. A fad of disreputable looking 
Panama hats had a run for a few years. 

The ladies' bonnets during these years have ranged 
from those with long capes hanging down their backs, 
and very little in front, to those of the present time, 
which are cut off short behind and project forward into 
the air like the bowsprit of a schooner. 

"Roller skating" swept like a craze all over the 
country, and "rinks" were built everywhere, in which 
a vast amount of money was eventually sunk. Men 
and women skated promiscuously, and if one fell down 
there would sometimes result a general tumble and 
mix-up, which was not in the best taste. 

Prayer meetings were emptied to fill up "skating 
rinks," but I never mentioned the subject from the 
pulpit, for I considered it too hard work ever to be 
a permanent amusement; and so it proved, for in a 
few years it passed away. 

Bicycles came next in order, and everybody took 
his last dollar to get one of these machines. Working 
men bought one for each member of the family. 
People forsook the churches to ride fifty or a hun- 
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dred miles on Sunday, and came back dripping and 
exhausted. In the midst of the craze I ventured to 
predict that it would be short-lived, as people will not 
long exert themselves so extravagantly. The reaction 
came, and manufacturing plants and repair shops by 
the thousand were closed. Now the bicycle is used 
for business purposes, and is a very useful conveyance. 

Next came automobiles, and many men of moderate 
means have lived sparingly and put all their savings 
into this costly machine, that they may ride furiously 
about the country. I am willing to offer the prediction 
that many poor men who have bought one will not buy 
a second, and that after a few years this vehicle will 
be less used than it is now. It is a machine of large 
possibilities for business purposes, and will continue 
to be used in that way. 

No means of locomotion is quite equal to a fine, fast 
horse hitched to a comfortable buggy. 

One of the worst things of my time is the "yellow 
journal" that has sprung up all over the country. The 
terrible effects of a bad newspaper can hardly be 
measured. Nothing that I recall has made me so 
ashamed of my countrymen as the fact that they will 
buy these wretched papers because they sell them for a 
cent, and have pictures and large headlines. Sitting 
in the cars I have seen hundreds of well-dressed, 
intelligent-looking people buy these cheap papers. 
In fact, many times almost nothing else is bought, and 
I have often been tempted to ask people why they 
bought such papers. 
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The giving of Christmas presents has grown during 
late years almost to the proportions of what is called 
a "craze." People seem to grow more and more 
extravagant as the years go by, until it has beccMne a 
great evil. Millions of dollars are thrown away every 
Christmas on things of no value, which are not prized 
by those who receive them. Sunday school scholars 
flout the presents which the people's money has bought 
them, and many people find it no easy task to return 
thanks — conscientiously — for presents which the mis- 
taken kindness of friends has provided. No word of 
this must be understood as reflecting upon the inter- 
change of presents among friends, or the giving of 
things of value to others who need them, but the mere 
giving of presents because it is Christmas has grown 
beyond all reason. 

We are treated in these days to a revival of the use 
of the letter v where the letter u properly belongs, 
and people stare for some time before they can make 
out the meaning of signs in public places. The bank 
with which I do business has an Avditor^s room, and 
the depot which uses the fad everywhere else did not 
quite venture to announce an information hvreav. I 
looked for some time at a sign on the upper story of a 
building before it dawned upon me what was meant. It 
was Insvrance Co. Just what causes people to take up 
such fads is a psychological problem not easily solved. 

Another notion of the present time is the selling of 
articles at an odd price. There are ninety-nine cent 
stores, and ten cent counters. Things no longer, sell 
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for a dollar or two dollars, but for ninety-eight cents, 
and a dollar ninety-eight cents. 

"Microbes" have come into prominence within a 
few years. Fifty years ago we heard of none, and now 
we hear of very little else in connection with diseases. 
There is something in them no doubt, but like many 
good things they have been carried to a ridiculous 
extreme. People have become nervous and "fussy" 
over microbes, and such a state of mind may do more 
harm than these little enemies. 

The European custom of giving "tips" on all occa- 
sions has grown from nothing to immense proportions 
in recent years. Rich men have brought it about by 
a desire to purchase special and better service than 
others receive. Without "tips" a man is treated with 
something bordering on rudeness by the waiters at 
a hotel. And when they are not rude they look so 
grieved if nothing is given them that even a poor man 
feels like coming to the rescue. There is little ground 
for the belief that this is a fashion that will pass away. 

In connection with hotel life and public life gener- 
ally it is pleasant to be able to refer to one very bad 
custom which shows some signs of abatement; that is 
spitting. Laws have been passed against it, and there 
seems to have been a gratifying diminution in the 
extent of this disagreeable practice during recent years. 

Plain beef steak and potatoes, with bread and butter 
are of no account in these days ; we must have break- 
fast foods and fancy dishes which by their appearance 
give no hint of their contents. People live on Maple 
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Flakes, Power, Grape Nuts, Shredded Wheat Biscuits, 
Force, Pettijohn, Ralston's Food, Zest, Triscuit and 
many other things ; and I have often suspected that if 
they knew how these things are made they would 
never touch them. 

The over-worked words of these days are quite 
numerous. If a man is particularly devoted to any 
thing he is a "fiend" ; so we have "golf fiends", "base- 
ball fiends", "apple fiends", "potato fiends." This use 
of the word is not sufficiently elegant and appropriate 
to be lasting. 

"Psychological" is a fad word of to-day. Every 
important event takes place at the "psychological 
moment." After the naval battle in the Japan Sea 
the Russian Ambassador said that was not the "psy- 
chological moment" in which to discuss peace with 
Japan. 

"Strenuous" is another word which is doing heavy 
duty in these days. Persons have ceased to be vigorous, 
or energetic, they are always "strenuous," 

And all wise men who possess good judgment and 
common sense have suddenly become "sane." 

The phrase "much in evidence" appears in the papers 
until it becomes wearying. 

The words "would better" do so and so, instead of 
"had better" or "might better" have come into use 
within a few years, and there is sound sense at the 
basis of the change, although it will not be possible 
to displace the older phrases from the great works of 
English literature. 
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I am quite confident that the practice of coddling 
dogs has grown very much during my recollection, 
and it has filled me with disgust, for I have no fondness 
for (Jogs. 

In my boyhood women used to part their hair in 
the middle and men on the side. Now women part 
their hair nowhere, but tumble it all over their heads, 
while men have taken to parting their hair in the 
middle. 

A vast amount of sport was made of them when the 
practice first beg^n. Many years ago Edward Eggle- 
ston and Dr. John H. Vincent occupied the same plat- 
form at a public gathering, and the great writer 
accused Dr. Vincent of parting his hair in the middle 
because of baldness, and he enjoyed his own joke so 
well that he repeated it within half an hour. The 
audience laughed the first time. 

This list may be closed by a reference to the Brown- 
ing fad which has swept over the English-speaking 
nations. Browning clubs ever3rwhere abound and 
multitudes rave over Browning who could hardly be 
expected to fathom his meaning. Perhaps Mr. Brown- 
ing himself estimated his writings better than many do 
at the present time. I saw in the British Museum a 
letter of the poet to a friend in which he says : 

"I can have little doubt but that my writing has 
been, in the main, too hard for many I would have 
been pleased to communicate with ; but I never design- 
edly tried to puzzle people, as some of my critics 
have supposed. On the other hand, I never pretended 
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to offer such literature as should be a substitute for a 
cigar, or game of dominoes to an idle man. So, per- 
haps on the whole I get my deserts and something 
over — ^not a crowd, but a few I value more." 

It seems most likely that in the end he will have for 
readers, not the crowd, but the few who are willing 
not only to read, but to study. 

Many more fads and fashions might be added to 
this list, but enough have been mentioned to emphasize 
the statement that it is not always wise to "fc41ow the 
fashions/' 



CHAPTER XXXI 
Things That a Pastor Tries to Do 

Hell is paved with good intentions. — Samuel Johnson 

This motto is not quoted because it is true, for 
good intentions deserve a better fate. God is not the 
author of this maxim, but it is attributed to a great 
man, who said many wise things, and others not so 
wise. 

If persons are to have credit for all they have wanted 
to do, and tried to do, some will fare very well. 

President Hadley of Yale University, in his prayer 
at the opening service of the collegiate year, said: 
"Judge us not so much by what we have done, as by 
what we have desired to do, and tried to do." 

Jeremiah failed to accomplish anything that he 
undertook, and I have often wondered what God 
thinks of Jeremiah. He was g^ven a very unpopular 
and almost impossible task, and he tried to do it, but 
failed. 

We all dislike to give up an)rthing which has been 
undertaken, but have commenced many, things and 
put them through by hard and persistent effort, after 
discerning that they were not worth the trouble, simply 
because we did not wish to be beaten, and to avoid 
the bad habit of leaving things half done. 

But many things have effectually baffled us, which 
seemed to be very desirable, and even necessary. 
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All pastors find quarrels pending in the churches 
to which they go— sonae of long standing — ^that are a 
serious hindrance to the work; and with prayer and 
study they try to settle them. I have had the usual 
experience, and while settling some with great satis- 
faction, have found others which defied adjustment; 
and the pastor must look helplessly on while his mem- 
bers snarl at each other and bring reproach upon the 
cause of Christ 

Another cause of disappointment to a pastor is the 
reluctance of some churches to enter open doors and 
do aggressive work for Christ. He goes into some 
cities where he has preached and pointing to this 
or that part says: "If the church had seconded my 
efforts there would be a Methodist church in that 
spot to-day." It is very impleasant to have a neglected 
opportunity forever staring you in the face. 

Undoubtedly that which gives the pastor most pain 
is the fact that he urges so many people to be Chris- 
tians who say no to all his invitations. Many have 
yielded, which is a source of great comfort ; but in all 
churches I found men and women sitting unsaved in 
the seats before me on arrival, and after preaching to 
them for several years and shaping my words again 
and again in the hope of reaching them, have been 
obliged at the end of a pastorate to leave them in the 
same state. My heart was set as pastor on saving 
many who are still unsaved. 

It is just as painful to induce persons to take up 
the Christian life, and then watch over them with 
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prayer and anxiety, only to see some of them g^ow 
cold and indifferent, and finally go back again to a 
worldly life. How many have I tried to hold by good 
advice, by admonition, by personal friendship, but 
without avail! I have wondered if God cares less or 
more about such things than we do ? There are many 
things in the Bible to indicate that all heaven is inter- 
ested in the salvation of men, but the awful thought 
confronts us that they can go wrong in spite of all the 
influences that draw them Godward. 

Another task that tries the soul of a pastor is to 
bring back those who have been "hurt," and as a con- 
sequence have forsaken the church. The ways in 
which they are "hurt" are almost without number. 
One family moved in from the country, and some years 
before they were disgusted at the way their church 
treated its pastor, and had not been inside the house 
of God since. 

Several young men who had been offended by a 
reproof from a leading member on account of disorder 
during worship, and felt that they had been wronged, 
seemed to think that it would improve matters by stay- 
ing away from church. Very many dropped away 
because a former pastor did not call upon them. 

I found one family who had not been in the church 
for twelve years on that account. I asked them why 
they did not come and see if some other pastor would 
not treat them more considerately, but they had no 
answer. In all these cases, and many more, I called 
upon these people in my pastoral rounds and urged 
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them to come to church, but do not recall one instance 
where they responded favorably, until I came to the 
conclusion that it is much easier to drop out of the 
church than it is to get back again. 

In leaving each church there has been a feeling that 
while much that was desirable had been accomplished, 
a large, measure of failure attached to my efforts, and 
I have often wished that we knew God's estimate of 
those well-meant efforts of men that come to naught. 

This raises the broader question of how far God 
gets everything done that he wants and prevents 
everjrthing that he does not want, and brings us once 
again face to face with the problem of the existence 
of evil, and God's sovereignty in the universe — ^ 
problem that has never been given a solution which 
satisfies all thinking people. 

My own thought, which brings a measure of satis- 
faction, although I dare not call it a solution — is that 
God's sovereignty is self-limited, that he allows a 
measure of freedom to each man within a narrow 
circle which he has prescribed, and refrains from 
exercising his sovereignty within that circle. This 
circle of freedom varies in size among men accord- 
ing to intellectual gifts, heredity, environment, temp- 
tation; but God gives to each man a certain measure 
of freedom, and this makes it impossible for him 
always to have his own way. He lets men, even sinful 
men — ^have their way in sotne respects, although their 
way is not God's way. 

And if God does not correct all the wrong things 
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there are in the world we, perhaps, ought not to expect 
to do so; but I nevertheless dislike the thought of leav- 
ing the world with so many evils still rampant which 
ought not to exist. 

I have often tried to do the very things that the 
Bible says God wants done, but have many times met 
defeat ; and fear that I have been impatient with God*s 
forbearance and have harbored the wish that he would 
more manifestly and potently take a hand in human 
affairs. 

What I desire might be inconsistent with human 
freedom, and I have preached from the text; "They 
shall not be ashamed that wait for me;" but it is hard 
to wait. 

There is a text in the Bible which reads : "Fret not 
thyself because of . . . the man who bringeth wicked 
devices to pass." This implies a state of grace— or 
something — ^to which I have not attained. 

A text which fits into my way of thinking more 
exactly, is one for which I have a decided partiality : 
"Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is 
good." 



CHAPTER XXXII 
Things That Have Not Gone as I Wanted 

' And too fond of the right to ptirsue the expedient. 

—Oliver Goldsmith 

In the previous chapter are mentioned many things 
that I have tried without success to accomplish; the 
things now to be mentioned have been almost entirely 
beyond the range of my influence, so that I could 
only withhold my assent and wish them otherwise. 

If God ordains whatsoever comes to pass, he wants 
many things which have not commended themselves 
to my conscience and judgment; but I have not been 
able to accept this solution of things. 

In the midst of life's disappointments, many years 
ago, the opinion was accepted that if a man gets his 
own way half the time in this world he is very for- 
tunate; but I have, nevertheless, never become recon- 
ciled to things that are not as they ought to be — 
whether or not there is any merit in such an attitude. 

There is little virtue in admitting that I may have 
been mistaken, sometimes, in my estimate of things. 
Some of the things that have not gone as I wanted 
very likely may, nevertheless, have gone right; but 
about the most of the things which will be mentioned, 
there cannot be two opinions among Christian people. 

Some of the great things beyond my power have 
gone just as I have long wished them to go, and 
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are contemplated with great satisfaction. Among 
these are the destruction of the cruel Spanish rule in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands; the 
decision to build the Panama Canal, and the barge 
canal through the State of New York; and the plans 
to reclaim the barren lands of some parts of the West 
by irrigation. 

But there are many other things which seem to 
be going wrong, and among them is the steadily 
increasing cost of living. There is always an advance ; 
but we are never willing to go back to greater simplic- 
ity; each year adds a new luxury, with an increased 
outlay. 

Trained nurses are an illustration. People used to 
take care of their own sick, or neighbors helped them ; 
but now a trained nurse at twenty-five dollars a week 
or more is the proper thing — not an ordinary nurse 
of the old type and low prices. And who can say a 
word against trained nurses? They are beautiful and 
competent, but so costly that none but the rich can 
afford to be sick. 

And I wish there were ground for the belief that 
Charles Wagner's appeal in The Simple Life will 
check this evil. Where will it end? History shows 
that such a state of things has ended in a crash and a 
revolution, and then men began all over again — at 
the bottom. 

A great love for trees, and especially for our native 
.forests, has led me to look with concern on the destruc- 
tion of the forests of our country. Something is being 
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done in the way of establishing great national and 
state parks, but the legislatures of the various states 
and the National legislature are not yet awake to the 
necessity of preserving what forests we have and of 
re-stocking our waste lands with forest trees. 

Another great evil which I have hoped to see reme- 
died is that of abuse of candidates for high office in 
political campaigns. Things arc published about can- 
didates which those who publish them do not believe, 
and which do not win votes for the opposing can- 
didate. 

Akin to this is the abuse which lawyers in our 
courts heap upon witnesses and those on trial. It is 
commonly admitted that such abuse does not win the 
jury; and it is only a display of vulgarity and bru- 
tality on the part of those who employ it. It has 
seemed to me that our country is now sufficiently civil- 
ized to rise above such things. 

For many years I have been displeased with Russia's 
aggression and tyranny, and have longed to see Eng- 
land, Germany, and America stand together and say to 
this great, selfish, pushing nation; "Thus far, and 
no farther." It seems that Providence has set little 
Japan the task of doing what these great nations have 
hesitated to do. 

And I have long wished that the Christian nations 
would combine to drive the Turks out of Europe, 
destroy that barbarous power, and free the peoples 
under her oppressive yoke. That such a murderous 
horde should be allowed to control and oppress the 
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land of Christ and the Apostles, and all the territory 
of the early Christian church, has been very galling 
to me. I have hoped to live to see this power thor- 
oughly broken ; but no progress seems to be made in 
this direction. They are the same cruel enemies of 
Christian peoples that they were years ago, and the 
jealousies of the great Christian nations which permit 
the "sick man" to live on are simply disgraceful. 

"Trusts" have come into existence in my time 
without my being consulted, or I should have objected. 
God causes the broad acres of our land to raise far 
more than enough for the wants of all the people; 
but men have the distribution of his bounty in their 
hands, and a few get possession of all there is of some 
necessary commodity and then put up the price that 
they may become immensely rich by "grinding the 
faces of the poor." And this state of things has grown 
worse and worse in spite of all protests. 

And labor combinations with their strikes, boycotts, 
and the resultant mobs and murders, have all sprung 
up in my time, without my consent. It has seemed 
to me that the methods employed by these combina- 
tions of both capital and labor are contrary to the spirit 
of the gospel of Christ. But the men who are engaged 
in these things, on both sides, are not willing to be 
governed by the principles of the gospel, and until they 
are there is no remedy for the evils that are upon us. 

The religious eccentricities which have sprung up 
in my time are many, and I cannot pretend to enumer- 
ate them. "Faith cure" was quite prevalent some years 
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ago, and some marvelous results are on record. As 
a pastor I sat often by the bedside of a woman who 
had not been on her feet for several years. A short 
time after I left the charge some advocates of "faith 
cure'* gathered about her, and she was soon going 
about the house without difficulty. This was no sur- 
prise ; for when I visited her, her husband told me that 
in his opinion she could get up if she only would, and 
he said the physician was of the same opinion. 

"Faith cure" has seemed to diminish somewhat 
since "Christian Science" came into such prominence. 
This system is based on the false philosophical theory 
that matter has no real existence, and if this funda- 
mental tenet be accepted all the rest follows. 

Those who are relieved of their ailments by "Chris- 
tian Science" are very apt to fall in with it, those who 
fail of relief think otherwise. I have had a number 
of members who accepted this belief and yet remained 
in the church, and I have never antagonized them. 
One poor, always-complaining invalid, allowed them 
to "treat" her, but no good came of it, and she told me 
that she wanted nothing more of it — Methodism was 
good enough for her. 

I have hoped to live long enough to see intelligent, 
Christian people willing to sit down at a table of thir- 
teen, or begin some enterprise on Friday, or forget 
to rap on wood when they speak of good health, or see 
the new moon over the left shoulder without a shiver, 
or let fortune-tellers alone, but that time has not 
come yet 
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I have also wished that there might be at least some 
decrease in the prevalent selfishness of the people. 
If I could occasionally see three people marching 
abreast along a sidewalk fall behind each other when 
they meet others and not crowd them into the gutter, 
I should have a feeling that perhaps — the penumbra of 
the Millennium was beginning to be visible* 

Sabbath desecration has grown amazingly of late. 
It used to be that river boats did not ply on Sunday, 
and the railroads did not run passenger trains, but 
now they are all busy, and the electric roads carry 
more passengers Sunday than on any other day of the 
week. 

The Sunday newspaper is a product of the last 
few years, and it has done more than anything else 
to change the character of Sunday. The publishers 
of the great journals have deliberately set about cap- 
turing the people and turning them to Sunday news- 
paper reading, and they have succeeded. They make 
the Sunday edition the great edition of the week, and 
it is the business of thousands to spend Sunday in 
going through these papers. 

One illustration will suffice. While spending a 
short time at a summer resort on the New England 
coast, one Sunday morning, on my way to church, 
I saw a man with three children, who were occupying 
a summer cottage, stocking themselves for their Sun- 
day task. The man bought two large papers, each of 
which would have made a good size volume in book 
form, one for his own reading, and the other a pic- 
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torial paper adapted to children. The children seized 
theirs and divided it among them, while he marched 
back to his cottage reading his own. No church 
attendance, no Bible reading, no Sunday school 
lessons in that family! 

And during these years, partly on account of the 
Sunday newspapers and partly for other reasons, the 
attendance upon the services of the church has grown 
less and less, in spite of all the warnings of the pulpit. 
I have an intense feeling that all these things are to 
be deeply regretted. 

I have been hoping for many years to see God mani- 
fest his power in behalf of his kingdom on earth in 
some unusual manner. The ordinary appliances do 
not seem to be saving the world very fast, and I have 
longed for some larger displays of divine power in 
behalf of truth and right. The tide seems to be going 
out — will it come back with great power in my day? 
Will God raise up some great man to stir the world 
to a renewed spiritual life as he has done at times in 
past ages? Will he appear more manifestly — 

"To terminate the evil, 
To diadem the right?** 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
A Group of Methodist Women 

Till at the last she sets herself to man, 
Like perfect mtisic tmto noble words. — Tennyson 

Since women constitute more than two-thirds of 
the membership it must be that they will exert a power- 
ful influence in the church. Every pastor who has 
served a number of churches can call to mind very 
many who have been among his best workers, and 
some who have made him a great deal of trouble. 
When a woman sets out to be contrary she can gen- 
erally outstrip man. 

Before entering the ministry, while teaching in a 
Western city, I attended a church of which a sister of 
Bishop Foster and a sister of Senator Morton of 
Indiana were members — ^the former one of the most 
brilliant women I have ever met, the other a plain 
housekeeper, and the wife of a tradesman. 

I have known another faithful housewife who 
stands out in memory solely as the woman who wore 
herself, down to the grave, keeping a very large house 
over-scrupulously clean without any servants. Her 
husband was a man of means and could have provided 
servants, but she would not have them. 

I cannot forget one woman, of queenly bearing, 
rather cold and haughty manner, who was so just and 
upright that in her dealings with the weak and erring 
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she was sometimes almost heartless. It is not uncom- 
mon to see men of this type, but I am glad to believe 
that there are not many women. 

In one church was a pleasant-faced, commonplace 
little woman who was not especially active in church 
work, and was not noted as a talker. What a trans- 
formation will sometimes suddenly take place ! Some 
years later she developed a talent for writing papers 
for Woman's Missionary meetings, and making 
addresses, writing and talking very well, but stringing 
it out to such a length that the women dreaded to see 
her get the floor. 

A young woman in one church who was a servant, 
doing work in the kitchen, was filled with a longing 
to get an education and fit herself for mission work, 
and perseverance finally brought her to a realization 
of her ambition. She was very successful in mission 
work, and many years afterward prosecuted her work 
in churches in the vicinity of her earlier experiences 
There is much satisfaction in such a career. 

The organization of Woman's Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies has quickened the activities of 
many women in all our churches whose sympathies 
are deeply stirred by the spiritual needs of their fellows 
in their own and foreign countries. 

It has been amusing — sometimes a trifle alarming — 
to see them array themselves on the side of Home 
Missions or Foreign Missions according to their spe- 
cial predilections, often with no little bitterness agamsC 
the society which they did not prefer. Quite a number 
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of strong women I remember solely for their great 
zeal for one society and their vigorous opposition to 
the other. 

As a pastor it was my purpose to aid and encourage 
both societies, and try to broaden the views of the good 
sisters so that they could take in the whole world in 
their sympathies. My wife generally managed this 
part' of the work and nearly always succeeded in per- 
fecting a double organization — the same women work- 
ing in both. In this way there was no rivalry, and 
both societies flourished. I recall some women, how- 
ever, who very reluctantly surrendered their prejudice 
against one or the other of the societies. 

Individuals stand out in memory with great promi- 
nence in the work of the church. Commencing in early 
life, some unmarried women walked the streets on all 
kinds of errands for the cause of Christ until seventy- 
five or eighty years had been reached. Fidelity was 
the marked characteristic. Whatever was given them 
to do they did, and the pastor did not need to worry 
for fear of failures. 

Nearly every church which I have served has had 
a few such women, and it is not easy to run a church 
without them. They are not always women of the 
greatest talents, although they generally possess intel- 
lectual and spiritual gifts which fit them for the kind 
of work which they are led to undertake. Every pastor, 
however, is made sad by the indifference or absolute 
refusal of some of the most talented to do anything 
for the cause of Christ. 
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A prominent man of one church was very reticent, 
and never spoke of private or family matters ; in fact 
he was not a great talker on any subjects, but he was 
sick with a fever and his mind was a little disturbed. 
While he was in this condition I called upon him, and 
was surprised to hear his tongue run like a wind-mill 
He talked about everything, and expressed very 
frank judgments about everybody. He was undoubt- 
edly revealing the very secrets of his heart. 

I had never heard him speak of his wife in any way 
before, but now he told me what he thought of her in 
the plainest English, and it was all very favorable. 
She was a good woman and a sincere Christian, while 
some others were h3rpocrites. I thought well of his 
wife before, but have had a higher regard for her since 
I heard her husband's private opinion of her. 

One of the best church workers I have ever known 
was an unmarried woman about forty years of age. 
She was deeply spiritual, possessed a good supply of 
common sense, and was able to do efficiently any kind 
of work. Her influence over young people was very 
great, and in times of revival she was almost unrivalled 
in winning young people to Christ, and training them 
in the Christian life. Everybody had confidence in her 
piety and judgment, so that her words carried unusual 
weight. 

In the midst of ceaseless activity and great useful- 
ness, she met with an accident — received a blow on the 
head — which so aflfected her nervous system that she 
never afterwards seemed quite the same person, and 
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was not able to take the strain of church work. Later 
in life she became almost totally blind, and spent her 
last years in great sweetness and beauty. 

She possessed a sense of humor and a full measure 
of human nature, even in the last great affliction that 
fell upon her. When I was calling on her in her 
blindness she spoke with a smile oif the visits of a cer- 
tain good sister, and said : "She talks about religion all 
the time, and you know a person likes to hear about 
something else a part of the time.'' 

One of the royal women of my acquaintance came 
from an old Methodist family, and several of her 
brothers were prominent men in various Methodist 
churches, one of them a wise man who gave me much 
good advice on my first charge. 

For many years she was in her place in church twice 
every Sunday and at the prayer meeting, attending to 
iall the interests of the church, and in addition to this 
was prominent in Conference work connected with the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society, superintending 
this work and giving a great amount of time to it. The 
deaconess work of the Conference also came under her 
supervision, and so efficient was she that no one else 
was thought of to stand at the head of these matters. 

One of the most interesting persons I have ever 
met in church work was an Englishwoman of large 
build, with round, full face, and a little husband nearly 
a foot shorter than herself. She was brimming over 
with wit and drollery, and at the same time was deeply 
pious. 
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Her influence over young ladies was supreme. I 
appointed her joint leader with a young man over a 
class of probationers and her house was a "running 
place" for the young ladies of the class. They grew in 
spiritual things in a manner that was very unusual. 

In the prayer meetings she was a power, and her 
remarks were spiced with a quaintness that made them 
very acceptable to the people. She was always ready 
to step into a gap either in prayer or testimony, and 
save the meeting from an awkward pause. 

They were persons in humble circumstances, but 
her influence in the community was very great, and her 
ready wit and good nature contributed not a little to 
this result. 

It is told of her that when seriously sick and expect- 
ing to die she told her husband that he would better 
look up a good wife after she was gone. The poor 
man, like most men under such circumstances, did not 
know what to say, and after stammering a little 
remarked that he hadn't thought anything about it. 
She replied with considerable sharpness: "Well, I 
guess you'd better not.'* Evidently she expected him 
to say that he was so devoted to her that he would 
never marry another. She got well. 

She asked me to speak at her funeral, but as I did 
not call often enough to please her after I left the 
charge, she told me in her droll way that if I was 
going to neglect her after that fashion I should not 
attend her funeral. As matters turned I did not attend 
it when the event arrived. 
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I have known a number of women who made it 
their business to look after the wants of the poor, and 
there is no nobler work connected with the church. 

It has fallen to my lot to have an unusually for- 
tunate experience with gifted women in the social 
religious services of the church. It is an inspiring 
example to see an aged woman, from seventy-five to 
eighty years of age, traveling a third of a mile to 
prayer meeting every week. I felt it my duty to warn 
her of the danger of such a proceeding, but she replied 
that if we only had faith enough we could go to prayer 
meeting with safety. Who knows but she told the 
truth ? At any rate no harm came to her. 

Two women in one church were very powerful in 
prayer. They were not persons of any talent or influ- 
ence in the church aside from this, and it was a mys- 
tery where the noble thoughts and fine phrases came 
from. 

The sister of a prominent minister of the New York 
Conference was a most powerful woman in the 
prayer meetings of one church, being equally gifted 
in prayer or exhortation. I always felt sure of a good 
prayer meeting when she was present, and she was 
seldom absent. 

One little woman of great intellectual and spiritual 
grasp easily led the woman's side in one large church, 
and was leader of a class on Sunday morning which 
was a power in the church. 

Without question the most powerful woman in both 
prayer and testimony was the wife of the preacher to 
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whom I was assistant the first year of my ministry. 
When she prayed, 

"Heaven came down our souls to greet. 
And glory crowned the mercy seat," 

and when she spoke, with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, the people were moved Godward and 
heavenward. 

Many hundreds of other faithful women did their 
part in the work of the church, but it is impossible to 
give them an individual reference. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
Laymen Whom I Have Known 

But it exceeds man's thought, to think how high 
God hath raised man, since God a man became. 

— Sir John Dames 

In going to a new church I have always had a very 
strange experience. Looking over the congregation 
and meeting people, for the first few months, I have 
seen some fine looking men — some of them men of 
prominence — who were not in the official board, and 
other men of indifferent appearance who were — and 
I have wondered what could be the explanation. 
Usually after inspecting the subscription papers, when 
the first collection was taken for the great interests 
of the church, the mystery disappeared — it was a ques- 
tion of liberality and stinginess. 

I was fortunate in having on my first charge some 
strong, wise men who kindly taught me some valuable 
lessons when I was largely without experience. One 
man was a fine speaker, and was always chosen to 
present financial matters to the church because of his 
ability to melt the audiences and secure results. He 
gave me some advice about the construction of sermons 
which has ever since been followed, and I used to 
go to him when in doubt about any matter, for he was 
a wise man. 

There was one sharp-turned man in the church 
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who made it his business to look after the church 
property. He was a good listener and watched with 
keen eyes — if the preacher was saying anything of 
consequence; but if he began to drag, this brother 
would deliberately begin to inspect the ceiling of the 
church, and hunt for the place that would next need 
repair. I could always tell how I was getting on by 
looking at him. It is not a bad thing for a young 
preacher to have such a gauge in plain sight when he 
is preaching. 

In this church was one man, and I found many 
more in other churches, who was a keen business 
man, and general adviser of all who were in trouble. 
Such men are invaluable in any community. If the 
husband or son gets drunk, the wife, or mother sends 
for this man to hunt him up; if father and mother 
die, the children come to him to settle up the estate, 
and the widows all turn to him for guidance in their 
financial matters. What an honor to hold such a 
position ! 

As I write about the men I have known in the 
churches their images troop past me so rapidly that I 
am at a loss which ones to mention. The most of them 
must inevitably be omitted, while I speak of those who 
are typical, and best adapted to point a lesson. 

Four of the strongest* men I have ever known 
arrange themselves before me side by side; keen of 
intellect, sharp of tongue, and withal, as I firmly 
believe, men of deep piety. But their strength was their 
^sreakness, They were disposed to look dpwn upon 
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i ordinary men and domineer over them, and so 

ii threw away an influence that might have been master- 

i ful for Christ and his cause. The brainiest one of the 

t four finally stood aloof from the church entirely, 

i because his brethren would not follow his lead in 

J matters not directly related to church work. 

I Another man I think of only to grieve and regret. 

{ He was a power in the financial and spiritual affairs, 

I and for many years was supreme in influence in a 

prosperous church — ^but he cast it all away by moral 
J shortcomings. 

{ Another very bright man was so pettish and disa- 

{ greeable that, with many popular qualities, he never- 

; theless turned everybody against him. 

J I must drop suddenly from the sublime to the 

J ridiculous. The pettiest, most contemptible Methodist 

J I ever knew was the "leading man", because he was 

J about the only man, on a little country charge, 

which was part of a large circuit. I made his acquaint- 
ance while presiding elder. He would not pledge the 
j charge for anything on the preacher's salary — ^they 

would raise what they could; and he asked me in 
, a Quarterly Conference if I did not think wedding fees 

[ ought to be applied on salary. My answer did not 

please him. He thought I was the worst man he ever 
met until he had a collision with my successor on the 
district, and then he sent word that he wanted to see 
me, and apologize for considering me the worst man. 

I found in one church a man who awakened feelings 
of admiration — s^nd disgust. H^ was the g^eat man of 
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the church, and had done great things for Methodism 
in that community. He paid more than half the cost 
of a fine new church building, and often paid a third 
of the running expenses. He was always ready to 
serve the church in any way, his horses being at the 
disposal of church and pastor; in fact he did almost 
everything and left nothing for others to do. 

He often complained that he had everything to do, 
but I soon found that any efforts on my part to relieve 
him, and put responsibility upon others were not 
welcome. 

Two evils resulted from this. The people sat back 
and let him do everything, while they were not learn- 
ing how to manage the affairs of the church. 

A worse evil was that he became a church "boss/' 
and seemed to think that he owned the church and 
pastor, and that they ought to do his bidding. 

One man may serve as a type of many. He was a 
man of fine abilities and filled a prominent office in 
the city, but he was doing little or nothing in the work 
of the church. I wanted to bring him into the official 
board and spoke to some of the men about the matter ; 
but they said that he had once been in the board but 
did nothing, and there would be no use putting him 
in again. 

I then set to work to bring him up to a position of 
activity and usefulness in the church which would 
justify his admission to the officiary of the church; 
but it was of no avail. He continued to do nothing, 
and at the close of my pastorate I was compelled to 
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leave him where I found him — outside of the official 
board, and attending church on Sunday mornings 
about once in three weeks. 

It is much more agreeable to speak well of those 
whom I have known, and there are very many who 
richly deserve commendation. 

It is a pleasure to remember a wealthy man, not a 
member of the church, who told me that if I found 
poor people in my pastoral rounds who were not cared 
for by other agencies, to do for them what was needed, 
and send the bills to him. I used the liberty very 
judiciously, and when I attempted to report the cases 
he would listen to no details, but drew his check for 
the amount. 

A wealthy member of the church gave me the same 
liberty; and it was a joy to ride with him about town 
before Thanksgiving or Christmas and leave orders 
at grocery and meat shops from which the poor of 
the church profited. One noble man would never stop 
to argue, but when I presented a good cause would say 
promptly : "How much do you want ?" 

I remember with pleasure two men of only ordinary 
abilities, but of infinite tact, who were model church 
collectors. It is no easy thing to gather in money for 
church purposes from hundreds of people of diversified 
temper and temperament without offending some of 
them. 

Another useful type of layman is the man who is 
always made chairman of the Committee on Improve- 
ments and Repairs, the other members of the Com- 
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mittee being sick or out of town. Fortunate is the 
church that has one such man. I have served churches 
which had, and churches which had not. 

It is a positive luxury for a Methodist preacher to 
meet a "natural bom class leader." They are so hard 
to find that a pastor feels greatly relieved when he 
meets one who is willing to take a class. The first Mon- 
day morning after my arrival at a new charge I met 
a young man, perhaps twenty-five years of age, in the 
middle of a long bridge, who stopped me and intro- 
duced himself. He was not a member of my church, 
but had his church letter and was going to present it. 
As I left him I said to myself — "Whenever I want a 
class leader I can use that young man, for he was 
born for that work." Just what it was that so 
impressed me it would be difficult to tell, but I was 
not mistaken, for he was appointed afterwards and did 
the work with wonderful ability. 

In another church I found an old white-haired man 
of deep piety, good sense, and a free tongue, who was 
not a class leader, and I appointed him on the first 
opportunity, and used to delight to drop into his class 
on Sunday mornings to learn something, for he was 
the best class leader I have ever known. 

I remember with great pleasure what is commonly 
called "an all-around man," a man of wealth, of 
unbounded liberality, a class leader of marked success, 
always in the prayer meeting and always taking part, 
at church twice on Sunday, president of the board of 
trustees, clearly the "leading man" and yet modest, 
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sweet, not demanding to "boss" the church because he 
did so much for it. He was a man to whom the 
pastor could go in every emergency and get a sym- 
pathetic hearing, one of the men a pastor can lean 
upon without being disappointed. Due largely to his 
broad views and great liberality, Methodism came to 
occupy an unusual position of prominence in that city. 

First impressions with me are not always accurate. 
I formed a prejudice against one man whom I after- 
wards came to respect and love. He was treasurer of 
the church, and was what is elsewhere called the 
"watch-dog of the treasury" — guarding the finances 
of the church, and laboring very wisely to avoid any 
deficiencies at the end of the year. 

In settling the parsonage on our arrival I found that 
a few things were needed for the kitchen, and I asked 
him to supply them. He looked at me and smiled in a 
peculiar way and gave an answer which clearly indi- 
cated that he had had pastors before who always 
wanted something for the parsonage. The things did 
not come very promptly, and I said in my heart : "It 
will be a long time before I go to you again for any- 
thing." 

Another thing that nettled me was the fact that at 
the first Quarterly Conference of each year he did his 
best to get the salary reduced, honestly thinking that 
they were paying too much. 

When I came to know him better I discovered two 
things which greatly modified my opinion of him. As 
soon as he discovered that I was not there to squander 
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the money of the church, but was looking after the 
finances as carefully as himself, he told me to get what 
was needed for the parsonage at any time, and send 
the bills to him. I was very careful not to misuse 
this liberty, for I have made it a rule not to be contin- 
ually nagging the church for something that was 
needed in the parsonage. 

I also discovered that when he was voted down in 
the Quarterly Conference on the question of salary, 
he smiled good-naturedly, gave just as much, and 
worked just as hard for the interests of the church as 
if he had had his own way. 

I have known two men of moderate means who 
gave a third of all they were worth to a new church 
building, whose example and influence ensured the 
erection of the structure, and who for many years gave 
really much more than they were able to the benevolent 
causes and the running expenses of the church. 

I have known two other men of much larger means 
who for years blocked a new church building enter- 
prise by not being willing to do their part. 

The most unique man whom I have met in my 
ministry, was not a member of the church; in fact 
he persistently refused to connect himself with the 
Methodist Church. Many pastors had approached 
him on the subj.ect but without success. 

He gave as a reason for not connecting himself with 
the church that the members came to service only 
once on Sunday, and as he wished to attend twice he 
would stay out. • 
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He was active in all the work of the church, was 
trustee for many years, and being a man of means 
contributed with great liberality to all the needs of 
the church, showing the people to their seats, and tak- 
ing the collection on Sunday. 

He would have been voted the most useful and 
liberal person connected with the church, and the most 
of the people never knew that he was not a member. 
Although ^he did not join the church all these years, 
yet he certainly exhibited many of the symptoms of 
Christianity. 



CHAPTER XXXV 
Lay Electoral Conferences 

Quit yourselves like men. — Bible 

Having always favored lay representation in the 
General Conference from the time when the subject 
was first brought forward, I was also prepared to 
look with approval on equal lay and ministerial repre- 
sentation, and remember standing up in my Confer- 
ence to vote for a resolution recommending it to the 
favorable consideration of the General Conference, 
when I was almost the only preacher on his feet. 

I have watched the lay Electoral Conferences with 
great interest in my own, and other Conferences, 
approving most heartily the choice of able and trained 
men from the learned professions and frcan chairs 
in our Colleges, to represent the laymen in this law- 
making body of our church. Other laymen of great 
usefulness in the church have been properly chosen 
for this honor. 

It is an occasion for regret to every true friend of 
the church that "political methods'^ have crept into 
these Conferences — -with the inevitable result that little 
men push themselves to the front and many of our 
best men are never mentioned. 

Some men have been sent so many times that a 
reaction has set in, and the laymen in some Confer- 
ences refuse to send a man more than once. This is 
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a great mistake, for a man of the right calibre may 
profitably be sent several times — not forever, but long 
enough to master the details of General Conference 
work, and acquire some influence in the church at large. 

The practice of putting forward a man from each 
district in the Conference also tends to scatter the dele- 
gates and prevent a strong man from going more than 
once. Surely it is a poor reason for sending a man 
to General Conference that he lives in a particular 
district, and it is an equally poor reason for rejecting 
a man that, he lives in a district which has once had 
a representative. It is certainly the wisest course to 
send the best men long enough for them .to do the 
best work possible. An election should not be looked 
upon merely as an honor — ^to be passed around. 

Preachers ought not to intrude themselves on the 
lay Electoral Conferences, or attempt to influence their 
action, but leave the laymen to manage their own 
affairs. To my certain knowledge laymen have 
resented this interference of the preachers, as they 
have also resented the interference of preachers in the 
business of the District Stewards' meetings. Laymen 
very seldom meddle with the work that belongs exclu- 
sively to the preachers, and in all these matters great 
courtesy and consideration must prevail if the two 
elements in the church are to "dwell together in 
unity." 



CHAPTER XXXVL 
Preachers Whom I Have Known 

But still the preaching can't forbear, 
And e'en the rigid feature. — Burns 

I HAVE first and last heard a great deal of preaching, 
and as presiding elder have heard what the people 
say about their preachers. 

Some things which are said respecting preachers 
whom I have known and been associated with will take 
the form of criticism, but they are not said through 
jealousy of those who have outstripped me, for 1 have 
felt for many years that my appointments have been 
better than my merits deserved. Mistakes into which 
some preachers have fallen are pointed out, not in a 
spirit of unkindness, but with the hope that possibly 
some others may be saved from making the same 
mistakes. 

It has been my privilege to see a father and three 
sons in the Methodist ministry. 

I have always been an advocate of an educated min- 
istry, but have been compelled to admit that a thor- 
ough education is not absolutely essential to success. 
A classmate of mine in the Conference in the examin- 
ation on ancient history was asked whether Socrates 
was a Greek or a Roman, and he answered that he 
wasn't quite sure, but thought he was a Roman. He 
made a very fine preacher, and afterward became 
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presiding elder, and delegate to the General Con- 
ference. 

It has been demonstrated many times that a man 
may be a very valuable citizen, accomplishing large 
things for his fellowmen, and yet have a patridge 
dinner twice a year, suffer severely from neuraliga, 
insomania, and even rheumatiz, and perhaps live to 
be an octogeranium. 

Sometimes also very bad mistakes are the result of 
mere carelessness. I heard a preacher, a college grad- 
uate, complain that there was no age (edge) on his 
lawn mower. 

It has seemed to me that some preachers mistake 
the temper of the people in these days when they 
assume that sensational topics in the newspapers Sat- 
urday evening will bring out a large audience on Sun- 
day. If I may judge others by myself it is not one 
time in ten that a published topic is an attraction. 

Young preachers sometimes make the mistake of 
taking too large a subject. I was sick one Sunday, and 
my pulpit was supplied by a young man still in the 
Theological Seminary who preached a sermon on 
^'Holiness," presenting a theory which he had learned 
from its advocates, and laying it down with great 
authority. Some leading men of my church said to me 
that it would have been better if he had waited ten 
or fifteen years before preaching such a sermon. 

Some preachers have a weakness f9r using large 
adjectives, and this practice of over-stating things 
discounts all they say with persons of well-balanced 
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minds. A bright woman remarked of a certain 
preacher that with him everything was "superb" from 
a brook trout to a sunset. Drivers in these days cry — 
"Whoa-back" to their horses, when they simply mean 
"whoa." 

Other preachers fall into a stiff, stilted way of mov- 
ing and speaking in the pulpit. There is an absolute 
precision about their movements, gestures and phrases, 
which becomes painful after a time, and occupies the 
attention of the audience far more than the thought 
presented. I listened to a man for a year or more, 
who had about three rather peculiar gestures which 
he employed in regular order, until in spite of myself 
I could do nothing else but watch his movements. 
Another preacher was so stiff and formal that the 
ridiculous thought entered my mind that something 
would break if he limbered up and acted like other 
people. 

I have seen a tree growing by the side of a large 
building, one side as flat as the building and the other 
side beautifully developed. Some preachers suffer 
themselves to grow out of proportion in the same 
manner, being very strong in some respects and very 
weak in others. It is astonishing how well some men 
can preach who are otherwise of very little import- 
ance. The preacher above all others ought to be an 
all around or well rounded man. 

Our Discipline warns Methodist preachers against 
using too much voice in the delivery of truth, and 
yet I have heard many preachers, who had promised 
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to keep the Discipline, yell as loudly as they could 
before getting through the introduction of the ser- 
mon. They try to emphasize every word with con- 
tinual stress of voice and jerking of the head, and the 
result is that they emphasize nothing, but produce a 
dead level of screaming. 

Too often when there is a maximum of voice and 
elocution there is a minimum of thought, but this 
seems like a sad incongruity. A sense of fitness — 
even honesty — would seem to demand that if a man 
is saying commonplace things he ought to say them 
in a quiet, unobstrusive way! It seems almost like a 
fraud to bluster over little things, and it is apt to 
awaken a kind of intellectual resentment on the part 
of thoughtful people. 

One Monday morning a preacher reported at the 
Preachers' Meeting a criticism that a little boy 
made on his sermon the day before. 

The little fellow said very frankly: "I heard you 
preach yesterday; you hollered; I don't like to hear 
a preacher holler." 

I have often said that a prayer meeting that you 
cannot stop is preferable to one that you cannot start. 
I am not sure that this can be said about a preacher, 
for there are some who will talk on and on, treating 
with utter contempt the most brilliant opportunities 
to bring the sermon to a close, and then, when they 
must, will close suddenly without any proper perora* 
tion. 

It is no uncommon thing for a speaker to keep 
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talking long after he has lost all hold on his audience, 
and long after the usual time for closing. I remember 
an agent for the Freedmen's Aid Society who present- 
ed that cause to my people on one occasion, and talked 
until the people were thoroughly tired out. When 
finally the collection was taken a college professor gave 
the collector a dollar, and whispered so that it could 
be heard many seats away : "I would have given you 
two dollars if you had come half an hour ago." 

A politician is said to have remarked of a long- 
winded orator : "He has a good train of thought, but 
it lacks terminal facilities." 

In these days long sermons are at a discount, and 
placing the Sunday school just after the morning 
service is in most cases an effectual gag on the preach- 
er ; but some persist in encroaching on the time of the 
Sunday school. I have known committees to wait 
upon them and urge an earlier closing of the service ; 
and when I was presiding elder the people often com- 
plained of the long sermons of their pastors. A 
young man remarked of a preacher of this kind : "His 
preaching is a regular belt line." 

With some it is a constitutional weakness, which 
makes the matter much worse, for there seems to be 
no remedy. Their minds work in such a way that 
short, crisp statements are impossible; they must use 
elaborate, roundabout sentences to express the sim- 
plest thought and this takes much time. 

Another fault which some preachers encourage is 
riding hobbies. Some one has said that a man's 
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opinion is good for something on every subject except 
his hobby. I have known two very noticeable instances 
which will serve as illustrations. 

One was a local preacher who did a great deal of 
supply work, and was a man of considerable ability. 
His hobby was "Second Adventism," which he would 
drag into the discussion at the Preachers' Meetings, 
Monday mornings, no matter what subject was before 
us, until it became very tiresome. It was said one 
morning that our good brother would manage to 
work in his favorite ideas if we were discussing the 
North Pole. 

The other was a sweet spirited brother who beauti- 
fully illustrated in his life the experience of Christian 
perfection which he professed, but had somehow got 
the idea that he must preach on the subject twice every 
Sunday, or at least devote a part of each sermon to 
it, until the people were turned against a good thing 
by his converting it into a hobby. 

When he left the charge his successor met a bright 
lady one day, who was not a member of the church, 
but had been an attendant until she had become tired 
of the preaching of his predecessor, and was no longer 
coming to church. He invited her to attend the ser- 
vices and she replied : "If you have more than one ser- 
mon I think I will come." 

Some preachers of great ability awaken just criti- 
cism by a roughness of manner — of manners — which 
the best of their hearers will not overlook. A gentle- 
manly bearing, a polite address are not signs of weak- 
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ness, but are a positive help to any man who under- 
takes to persuade his f ellowmen. People instinctively 
repel an approach which is made with roughness or 
severity. 

I was closely associated with a man who was a 
great preacher, but he was rather rough in his manners 
and repelled people when he was trying to win them. 
His preaching was of the severe, legal type. With 
flashing eyes and sharp phrases he would "thrust the 
truth" at his people, as he said, and he admitted that 
he could see them brace themselves against him on 
account of his manner of preaching. 

Another preacher of fine abilities, but lacking the 
refinement that is so grateful to many of our people, 
preached one Sunday in a church, and a bright young 
physician said to me : "He is an able young preacher, 
but he needs sandpapering a little." 

Some preachers fall into bad habits in little things 
which are very offensive to their hearers. A lajrman 
told me that his pastor used to tap on the floor with 
the toe of his shoe to give emphasis to his prayer. It 
could be heard all over the church and was very dis- 
agreeable. 

Some men's minds are so constructed that thoughts 
do not proceed from them in regular order, but in a 
jumble of confusion, so that they fail to say what they 
undertake to say, and are continually saying what 
they do not mean. 

A man was appointed executor of his brother's 
estate, with the usual amount of delay and annoyance. 
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Thoroughly disgusted with the business, he said to a 
friend : 

"I have had so much bother in settling up this 
estate that I sometimes almost wish my brother had 
not died." He set out to say a proper thing, but his 
thoughts fell into confusion. 

A boy undertook to give expression to the idea 
that cedar posts are for a long time proof against 
decay, and his thought when put into words took the 
following shape: "Cedar posts will last forever; my 
father has tried it three times." 

Sermons which are confused in thought and buried 
under words, often express nothing at all, and some- 
times convey an idea which was not in the preacher's 
mind. 

Some years ago, in time of a flood, a bridge was 
swept away on one of the branches of a river, 
and though the stream was so narrow that persons 
could easily converse across it, I had to go around 
five miles. to get ten rods. Some preachers do a great 
deal of such round about traveling in getting to the 
mark. They do not seem to have bridges in the 
proper places, and must travel many miles to reach 
a conclusion which another could reach in a few 
crisp sentences. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
Other Preachers Whom I Have Known 

I preach as never sure to preach again, 
And as a d3dng man to dying men. — Baxter 

Preachers ought to treat their predecessors and 
successors in a brotherly way and help them as far as 
is possible in their work. Sometimes very unkind 
things are said and done — often, perhaps, from no 
better or worse motive than a desire to say something 
"smart.'' 

An aged minister was closing up a pastorate, and 
when he returned from the Conference session the 
people were anxious to know about the new pastor — , 
"Who is he? What is he like?" He replied that the 
new pastor "looked like a junk bottle full of milk." 

Now the facts were that their new pastor was a 
short, thick man, with yellowish hair, very fair com- 
plexion, and a waddling gait — so that the description 
given of him was not inapt. When the people saw 
him coming down the aisle of the church on Sunday 
morning they thought of the "junk bottle of milk," 
and there was a titter all over the house. Their pastor 
was a very able man, however, and soon won the 
people in spite of his predecessor's unbrotherly 
remark. 

Some preachers, in these days, occupying the larger 
charges in villages or small cities, seem to atone for 
their own shortcomings by getting bishops or other 
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great men to preach for them on anniversaries or any 
other occasions that can be emphasized. 

I preached in a church of this kind one Sunday, and 
was entertained by the "leading member," who grew 
somewhat confidential. He communicated to me the 
opinion that their pastor was not the greatest preacher 
on the planet, but that he had a genius for getting 
bishops and other great preachers to do his preaching 
for him. I have not been able to determine whether 
this plan originates with the preachers, or is inspired 
by these "leading laymen." When the time comes 
that an average Methodist preacher cannot do his work 
successfully, it will avail nothing to send for a 
bishop. 

There is one disadvantage to such an arrangement 
which the old Scotch preacher, who would never 
invite any other preachers to occupy his pulpit, clearly 
expressed. He said : 

"If they can preach better than I can you will not 
want to hear me any more; and if they cannot preach 
as well as I can they ought not to preach at all." 

In some preachers, ambition outstrips ability, and 
they are not content with their own sermons — ^which 
may not be a bad thing. But with them the discontent 
results in borrowing other people's sermons. 

I have known three who came to us from other 
Conferences to push their fortunes by preaching other 
men's sermons. One of them had a bright politician 
in his audience who was not a member. One Sunday 
this political friend invited the preacher home to dinner 
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and when they sat in the parlor took down from his 
bookcase the only volume of sermons he possessed, 
opened it to a sermon — the very sermon he had heard 
that morning — ^and laid it before the preacher. Not a 
word was said on either side. 

Another was invited to exchange pulpits by a 
neighboring pastor, and on Monday morning was told 
at the Preachers* Meeting what criticisms the people 
had made on his sermon. 

He replied very cogently : "Your people can't criti- 
cize that sermon ; it was by , and he is 

one of the greatest preachers in the world." The 
frankness was the only merit of the performance. 

Two preachers of my acquaintance have a little 
matter that they must settle between them over on the 
other side — for both have gone from us. A preacher 
was holding revival services and accepted the assist- 
ance of a fellow-preacher under considerable pressure 
from his presiding elder. The brother preached during 
the nights of the week, but returned to his charge for 
Sunday, preaching one evening a sermon on the future 
punishment of the wicked. 

On the Sunday evening following the presiding 
elder preached, and before service asked the advice 
of the preacher as to what he should use — saying that 
he had two sermons, one on the future punishment of 
the wicked, and another. 

The preacher asked for an outline of the one on 
the future punishment of the wicked, which proved to 
be the same as the one they had heard during the 
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week. He, therefore, asked the presiding elder to 
preach that sermon, which he did. 

When he gave out his text, the same that the brother 
had used, the people looked at each other; as he pro- 
ceeded with the same sermon word for word, they 
began to smile at each other, and before he had 
finished there were "broad smiles" on all their faces. 

He was greatly annoyed, and as soon as the service 
closed said rather sharply to the preacher : "What does 
all this mean ?" 

The preacher said: "I will tell you when we get 
home." 

When told that the other preacher had given the 
same sermon word for word the presiding elder offered 
no explanation, and the preacher said to me in telling 
the story that he never found out which borrowed 
from the other, or whether both borrowed from a 
third. No part of the transaction has ever seemed to 
me very creditable to the participants. The general 
impression seems to be that a man would better preach 
his own sermons, if they are not quite so great. 

Sprightliness counts for a great deal in a minister, 
especially with young people. Anything slow, or 
stately, or easy-going they turn from at once. A boy 
seventeen or eighteen years old heard a preacher who 
makes a great deal of demonstration in unloading a 
moderate amount of thought, and remarked to me after 
church : "A cute little fellow, isn't he ?" 

This may not seem like the highest kind of praise, 
but his sprightliness kept his house full and made 
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things "go," when slowness and stateliness will not in 
this lively age. I have come to think well of the 
preacher who can bring things to pass, though his 
methods may not be my methods. 

Some degree of enthusiasm is essential to any 
fair measure of success in the ministry, and preachers 
should do their best while enthusiasm is unabated and 
spirits high. The disappointments and failures of life 
all tend to reduce the spirits and destroy the enthusi- 
asm, and so we must say to ministers as to persons in 
other callings: "Go it while you are young." That 
man will accomplish most in the ministry who pre- 
serves his enthusiasm the longest. 

Judiciousness, which in common parlance goes by 
the name of common sense, is one of the most impor- 
tant qualities of a successful pastor. I have long 
placed common sense next to piety in the make-up of 
a preacher of the gospel. 

A layman said to me: "We like our pastor best for 
what he doesn't say." He never had to take back, or 
explain, or apologize for hasty or foolish words. I 
had been his presiding elder and knew his reputation. 
He never said any very remarkable things, but he 
kept everything in peace and harmony on the charge, 
and accomplished vastly more than many men of much 
greater abilities. 

Observation has fixed in my mind several kinds of 
ministers. There are many who are very successful, 
and yet possess very little preaching ability. They are 
pastors who visit the people and win their love. The 
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people come out to hear them, not because they regard 
them as great preachers, but because they regard them 
as dear friends, and wish to pay them the compHment 
of a full house. 

I have known a number of men of this sort whose 
ability to please the people was something remark- 
able. Pastors, like poets, are born and not made, 
although pastoral work may be done after a fashion 
by anybody. 

Some of their brethren of greater preaching ability 
sometimes sneer at these pastors, and speak slightingly 
of their preaching. But we must recognize the fact 
that success in the ministry depends on many things 
besides intellectual greatness. 

There are others who succeed solely on the ground 
of their ability to preach fine sermons. They do not 
pretend to do much in the line of pastoral work. There 
is constant complaint on the part of the people that 
they do not enter their homes, do not even visit the 
sick, yet they are sought by the churches because they 
give the people something to think about every Sunday. 

Some of them in addition to preaching ability are 
able to run a church successfully and bring things to 
pass. They are men of strong character who command 
the respect of the leading men of the church. But at 
their best there are always many who say that they 
could accomplish so much more if they were good 
pastors as well as good preachers. 

As presiding elder I observed that when a church 
had a good preacher and poor pastor for a term they 
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said: "Give us a good pastor next time"; and when 
they had a good pastor, and a poor preacher they 
said: "We are hungry for some preaching; give us a 
good preacher next time." The people are quite 
decidedly of the opinion that the ministerial office calls 
for both preaching and pastoral attention. 

It is not always that a man succeeds, and is sought 
by the church simply because he is a good preacher; 
other qualifications are required. Some of the most 
talented men of my acquaintance, and the strongest 
preachers, have run very close to the failure line, if 
they have not actually crossed it. 

Some of them have been doomed in spite of their 
preaching ability to serve small churches or ride cir- 
cuits because of some weakness which the larger 
churches were afraid of ; others served larger churches, 
but things always dragged, and the people were glad 
when the time came for a change of pastors. 

The difficulty with these men may not have seemed 
a matter of great consequence, but it was just enough 
to doom them to failure, or partial failure. Perhaps 
it was a lack of ability to attend to the details of 
church work, and things all fell into confusion; per- 
haps they talked too much; perhaps it was slowness 
which caused everything to drag; perhaps it was 
slovenliness, or a lack of good manners which made 
the people ashamed of them ; perhaps it was something 
that nobody could define or point out very definitely, 
but it was something — ^and they failed. 

I have known two or three men who were unques- 
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tionably fine preachers, but had completely "run out," 
as is said, in their home Conference, but who were 
transferred to a distance and their ministry was 
attended with marked success. I do not know the rea- 
son of this change, but they may have corrected the 
faults that led to previous failure. 

I have known several fine preachers, but poor pas- 
tors, who were far from being successful in their work ; 
but I have never known a good pastor, though a mod- 
erate preacher, who was a complete failure. 

It is not often that the same man is a great preacher 
and a good pastor. The gifts of Providence are sel- 
dom all given to one person ; and this is no doubt a 
wise arrangement, for it seems to give variety to 
human life. 

I have known some fortunate persons, however, who 
were equally expert in the pulpit and the home; and 
it hardly needs to be said that they were preeminently 
successful in the work of the Christian ministry. I 
have often wondered why God does not construct 
more men of this sort and call them into his work, 
but discovered years ago that it is much easier to ask 
questions about God's work than to find answers. 

To make this analysis complete, I must close 
with the man whox cannot preach, and cannot, or will 
not, do pastoral work. There is such a man in the 
ministry, or there once was, for the one I have in mind 
was long ago forced out of the work and went to farm- 
ing. 

The man who can both preach well and do pastoral 
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work is sure of large success ; the man who can cither 
preach well or do the work of a pastor is likely to 
attain a fair measure of success; but the man who 
can do neither has surely mistaken his calling. If 
he persists in the work of the Christian ministry the 
outlook for him is rather gloomy. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 
Retired Preachers 

And what's a life? a weary pilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day doth fill the stage, 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 

— Francis Qiiarles 

In travelling a great deal, for many years, I have 
noticed that when a train gets behind it seldom makes 
up any time, but generally loses more and more. 
Everything gets in its way, and it has to run on a side 
track to get out of the way of trains that are on time ; 
and all of this seems to be equally true of a preacher 
of the Gospel. 

As age advances gray hairs are constantly m his 
way, and he must make room for younger men.' I 
have known some official brethren object to a man 
as too old when he was forty. And if health has begun 
to break, the case is so much the worse; the train is 
losing time and will never make it up. But this 
experience comes to every preacher in due time. 

And at last the time comes when he must drop out 
of the regular work, and be content with the little 
jobs that fall to the lot of a retired minister. It is 
a painful experience for any man, and some accept if 
sweetly — and some complainingly. 

As a presiding elder I passed through this most 
trying experience with two men who illustrate the 
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opposite extremes. It is an experience which tries 
most severely the friendship of presiding elder and 
preacher. 

A noble old man on my district, whom I loved as a 
father, reached the time when it was necessary to 
retire, and he accepted the situation with the utmost 
sweetness, not blaming me in the least for an experi- 
ence which was doubtless as painful to him as to 
others who pass through it. 

Another man whose physical and mental condition 
was much worse resisted the inevitable, and it was 
finally necessary for the bishop to go to him and 
persuade him to retire. 

A retired minister living within the bounds of a 
charge, and attending the service of a church, will be 
under a constant temptation to find fault with what is 
going on about him, and will need to make a special 
effort to be good-natured. 

He will be tempted to think that because things are 
not done in the church which he attends as he used to 
do them many years ago, they must be all wrong. But 
this does not follow by any means. 

Only once during my ministry has a retired minister 
made trouble, and in that case he seems to have been 
very harmless. He annoyed a former pastor by the bad 
habit of always winding his watch at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. 

He occupied a seat in church very near the 
front in the middle row of pews, and at eleven o'clock, 
just as the preacher was beginning his sermon, the 
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good brother would take out his watch and wind it, 
attracting the attention of all who were near him. 

This went on for a long time, and one Sunday when 
the pastor was absent and this retired brother occupied 
the pulpit, half a dozen young men thought they would 
teach him a lesson. They came and sat down together 
in his seat, and at eleven o'clock, when he was com- 
mencing his sermon, all took out their watches and 
wound them. The retired minister never wound his 
watch in church after that. 

I wish gratefully to pay a tribute to the high char- 
acter and gfreat usefulness of some retired ministers, 
who have been connected with churches which I have 
served. One was so useful that, at my suggestion, the 
people made him a handsome donation at the Christ- 
mas time. Another always stood by his pastor, and 
praised his sermons without much reference to their 
merit. If this is a failing it is a very delightful one 
in the eyes of a pastor. 

One of the drawbacks of a retired position is that 
the preacher has to go down into the pews, and practice 
what he has so freely preached to others. If he wants 
to stay away from prayer meeting on a stormy night, 
there in his sermon chest are the hundred things 
which he has said to his people about night air, and the 
danger of superannuating too soon. He also learns 
that it is one thing to go a mile or a half mile to prayer 
meeting, and another thing to step in from the par- 
sonage next door, as the preacher generally does. 

One of the unpleasant experiences of a retired pastor 
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is to preach for a sick brother, or one who wants to 
be away, and see people come to the church door, look 
in long enough to discover that a stranger is in the 
pulpit, and then deliberately walk away. 

Such persons will never know how much they 
missed, and they will never know how much better 
the stranger would have preached if they had not given 
him such a setback. 

And pastors themselves are sometimes thoughtless. 
It does not encourage a retired preacher to help his 
brethren in times of emergency to have one of them 
say at the close of the service: "I wonder where all 
the people are this morning?" or "We generally have 
more than this out ; but there is a great deal of sickness 
in the church." Pastors ought not to say such things ; 
and they sometimes say them when some of the people 
will casually remark, "This is about our usual con- 
gregatictfi." 

One of the pleasures of a retired pastor is to preach 
now and again at churches which he has formerly 
served, and hear old friends say: "I was converted 
under your ministry," or "You took me into the church 
at such a place ;" or "You said something in a sermon 
which has helped me lead a better life ever since ;" and 
now and then one will say : "I wish you could be our 
pastor again." This of course cannot be, but it will 
do no harm for them to say so. He can never again 
receive an invitation from a church on earth, but must 
train his ear to hear that higher invitation: "Enter 
into the joy of thy Lord," 



CHAPTER XXXIX 
Appointments of Preachers 

A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

— Oliver GoldsmUh 

The appointments of preachers to their charges 
under the Methodist itinerant system — or by any 
other system, in fact — has been perhaps the greatest 
puzzle which I have anywhere met with in Hfe. Why 
certain men get to the largest churches and certain 
other men, manifestly their equals or superiors, do 
not, is something that I have never been able to explain, 
nor have many years of observation and experience 
served to throw much light upon the problem. 

How a man of little preaching ability — in fact of 
little ability of any kind — can be transferred from one 
Conference to another, and placed at large churches 
for years is a problem that I cannot solve. Do not 
hastily accuse me of having a prejudice against trans- 
fers, for they are judged like other men — on their 
merits. 

Let me frankly admit that many transfers have 
come into our Conference who were superior to myself, 
and as I think, to any members of our Conference ; but 
other transfers, just as manifestly inferior to many 
of our own men, have been passed over their heads to 
the largest churches, and after failing there for a pas- 
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toral term have been spirited away to do the same 
thing in some other Conference. 

And not transfers only, but members of our own 
Conference have been promoted over their brethren 
for reasons that are somewhat mysterious. And they 
hold the best appointments for years, and never dream 
that some men in smaller charges are their equals or 
superiors. 

It will, perhaps, be profitable to look at some of the 
means and methods by which men get to the front. 

One of the most obvious methods is the choice of 
the Quarterly Conference of a large church, which 
is often a very haphazard proceeding. These Quar- 
terly Conferences place a discount on preachers whom 
they know, and a premium on strangers. Such a Quar- 
terly Conference in one of our cities once said to the 
presiding elder : "We don't want any preacher now in 
this city, nor anyone who ever has been stationed 
in this city." 

Another Quarterly Conference with which I am 
acquainted made out a "black list" of men whom they 
did not want, and another list of those who would 
be acceptable ; they got a man who was on neither list, 
and were very much disgusted. 

The first year I was serving as presiding elder one 
of the "leading men" of one of our strongest 
churches said to me in his rough, would-be-funny way : 
"If you send that man back here next year I will break 
your head with a club." I took great satisfaction in 
saying : "Your Quarterly Conference chose him before 
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I came on the district, and you are yourselves respon- 
sible for his being here." 

One Quarterly Conference tried for several years to 
secure a certain man, and he was understood to have 
co-operated. At length they succeeded, and after two 
or three years both sides were ready for a dissolution 
of the pastoral relation. 

The Quarterly Conference of another church of 
considerable size asked for the appointment of a cer- 
tain preacher, and secured him, but at the end of two 
years voted that they desired a change. 

It is not an unheard-of thing for a Quarterly Con- 
ference to vote publicly for a preacher's return or lor 
his appointment the first time, and then for some of 
the same men to go privately to the presiding elder, and 
ask him to defeat their public action. I have known 
this to be done more than once. 

On one occasion the cabinet had selected a good 
man for a church of considerable prominence, but at 
the last moment a layman of the church, who had taken 
a fancy to another man, came and asked for his 
appointment, and his request was granted. Who made 
the appointment to that church? The bishop? 

One considerable church had in it a man who was 
absolute for many years. He always selected the 
preacher, and nobody ventured to say no. One year 
when I was in the cabinet he had selected a man on 
my district, as the outcome of a correspondence, but 
he was late in coming to Conference, and as he had 
not deigned to inform his own presiding elder of his 
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choice, our work in the cabinet was tied up for two 
or three days until he was ready to come to Conference, 
and "see the bishop." 

The Quarterly Conference of one of our leading 
churches appointed a "committee on preacher," which 
chose a young man from a small village, against the 
judgment of their presiding elder and the presiding 
bishop, but got their choice. Before his time was out 
under the time limit the very men who got him turned 
heaven and earth to drive him away, and at last suc- 
ceeded. 

And now the injustice of all this business begins. 
If a man is promoted to a large church and fails the 
natural thing would be to let him drop back to the kind 
of place he came from, but there is an unwritten law 
against it. 

I wish to say a few words about the practice that 
exists in the cabinet of maintaining a man's "grade," — 
no matter by what means he attained that "grade," 
and no matter how many better men are kept down 
by the process. It has always seemed to me to be a 
rule that works great injustice. If by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances a man is pushed up to a large church it 
is only fair that he step back at the end of his time and 
give some other equally good man a chance. And if 
in the large church he was an indifferent success or a 
failure he surely ought to step back for someone who 
has not been a failure. But I have heard bishops rule 
against it on the ground that it is "letting the man 
down," and will "hurt him." 
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Is it any worse to **let down" a man who has failed 
than to keep down a man who has not ? 

The choice of a Quarterly Conference is nearly 
always the result of the influence of a few men — not 
infrequently of a single man — whose judgment in such 
matters may not be of the very best kind. The man 
that just suits him may be far from the best man, and 
his choice of the inferior man necessarily shuts out 
some better man. 

Another thing which pushes certain men to the 
front is the favor of presiding elders. There often 
comes a time when a presiding elder can choose a man 
for an important church and he is something both wiser 
and better than the average mortal if he does not give 
the preference to one of his friends. The bishop does 
not thoroughly know the situation, and while the other 
presiding elders are amazed at the nomination of a 
certain man for a certain church, what is known as 
"courtesy" keeps them from interfering with the work 
on another presiding elder's district. They would not 
want him to interfere with their districts, why should 
they interfere with his? 

It is not impeaching a presiding elder's integrity 
to assert that he chooses a particular friend for a good 
promotion. He has his opinion of men, and follows 
his judgment. He honestly thinks that his friend is 
the best man for the place, though others may not. 

A presiding elder, many years ago, made at least 
two such appointments as I have just described, and 
greatly injured two good men. 
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He had an opportunity to select a pastor for quite 
a prominent church by some complication that arose 
during the session of Conference, and at once put 
in a particular friend of his without giving the church 
any notice. When the man went to his appointment 
the men of the Official Board told him plainly that they 
did not blame him, and would treat him well for one 
year, and then they would expect him to go. This 
plan was faithfully carried out and at the end of a year 
the poor man went away broken-hearted, fell into a 
sickness and died soon after. 

In precisely a similar situation he put another par- 
ticular friend into one of our leading churches from 
one quite a little below in rank. The church took 
much the same attitude, but he remained two years. 

The feelings of presiding elders in making appoint- 
ments are shown in another way which exhibits some 
painful features. There are some men in our Con- 
ferences who do not succeed in their work, having 
trouble on their charges, moving often, and as is 
natural in such cases, dropping a little with every move. 

In spite of all the efforts of bishops and presiding 
elders to maintain men in their "grade" not a Con- 
ference session passes without some men being "let 
down," and this fate is most likely to fall on the man 
who is least successful. 

These men are apt to blame the presiding elder for 
their misfortunes, and generally make him a great deal 
of trouble. The result of all this is that presiding 
elders are shy of such men and will not take them on 
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their districts if they can possibly avoid it. I have heard 
presiding elders beg each other, without avail, to take 
such men off their hands. Sometimes on account of 
this reluctance such a man as this is kept on one district 
until all the charges know his history and refuse to 
accept him as pastor, when the wise thing would be to 
send him to a distant part of the Conference where he 
is not known, and where no prejudice exists against 
him. 

Another thing that pushes certain men to the front 
is what is known in cabinet work as "episcopal 
appointments." All appointments are episcopal to be 
sure, but nearly all of them are made by the bishop on 
the nomination of the presiding elder. When a bishop 
over-rides the judgment of the presiding elder, and 
takes the appointment into his own hands, that is 
called an "episcopal appointment." 

I have known this to be done by presiding bishops 
a few times, and am compelled to say that in nearly 
every case it resulted in harm to the charges involved, 
and also to the preachers. In one case the church has 
not recovered from the effects to this day, although it 
occurred many years ago. In another instance a bishop 
insisted on appointing a man to a prominent church in 
spite of the protests of all the presiding elders, saying 
that he would take the responsibility. The preacher 
had a great deal of trouble on the charge, as we all 
knew was most probable. 

Some preachers have the reputation, whether de- 
served or undeserved, of hanging on to the bishops, 
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with the purpose of receiving special favors in their 
appointments. Very few men can rise entirely above 
the influence of flattery, but it does seem as though 
bishops could see through such manoeuvers; and that 
some of them do see through them is shown by the fact 
that a bishop took from his pocket a letter from one of 
these men and told us, with a sad smile, in the cabinet 
how many such letters he had received from him. 

All these things show that a kind heart, a gracious 
manner, a pleasing address count for very much in the 
appointments of preachers. Those who have the 
ability and the willingness to court the favor, not 
offensively but through genuine good nature, of 
bishops, presiding elders and leading laymen, will not 
lose their reward. Graciousness is a good quality to 
win favor both with preachers and laymen, and it is 
a quality that may be consecrated to the service of 
Christ, as well as to the service of self. A preacher 
at a Conference session in the home of a leading lay- 
man, either with or without a purpose, may make him- 
self so agreeable that this layman will sometime secure 
him as his pastor. 

Some preachers have such a contempt for this 
"courting favor," as they call it, that they are pur- 
posely offish and disagreeable to people who might 
befriend them. It is doubtful if there is any virtue in 
such an attitude. 

There are many others, however, who will not stoop 
to "court favor," but are not rude and disagreeable. 
They simply go on with their work and do not run 
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after bishops, presiding elders, or "leading laymen," 
and sometimes see those who take the other course 
marched up past them. 

All these things, which contribute to the advance- 
ment of certain men and the retarding of others of 
equal or greater abilities, look strangely like the hap- 
hazard work of chance. So many things enter in to 
determine the result that do not touch the question of 
ability or merit, that I must end as I began, by calling 
it a great puzzle. 

I dare not attribute these results to predestination. 
It is an easy solution of human difficulties to shift 
the responsibility to a higher power, but it does not 
solve any problems. 

There are so many things connected with the adjust- 
ment of preachers to the churches, under all systems, 
that look like human folly and prejudice, that I dare 
not charge God with such work. 

Is it not wiser to recognize the fact that under 
our Methodist system, at least, the responsibility rests 
on ourselves, and calls for all the wisdom and good- 
ness which we can muster ? Bishops, presiding elders, 
preachers, "leading laymen" ought to rise above ill- 
will, prejudice, favoritism, and adjust the pastors to 
their work on the basis of piety, merit, and ability. 



CHAPTER XL 
Presiding Elders 

With malice towards none, with charity for all. with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right. — Abraham 
Lincoln 

This noble sentence of President Lincoln is a good 
motto for a presiding elder. 

After nineteen years in the pastorate, six years were 
spent in the presiding eldership on a district about 
one hundred miles long, and fifty wide, one end of 
which contained some small cities and large villages, 
while the other end stretched up into a sparsely popu- 
lated mountainous section. 

The care of the district for six years exacted about 
thirty thousand miles of travel — ^more than enough to 
circumnavigate the globe. Over six thousand miles 
of this distance were covered by carriage, which 
would call for two hundred and fifty-two days of steady 
travel, at the rate of twenty-five miles per day. It* is 
no wonder that I came to appreciate a horse that could 
get over the road — especially when the thermometer 
was below zero, and the distance twenty or thirty 
miles — and that the sentiment kept coming back to me 
again and again — slow horse, slow preacher. 

Every presiding elder has in his mind an order of 
prominence for the work of his district. Mine was 
somewhat as follows : — The first purpose was to adapt 
preachers to the churches so as to secure the best 
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results; then to organize the work of revival on the 
district so that two or three preachers could work to- 
gether at a single point, and this group system resulted 
in thousands of conversions. 

I labored with the Quarterly Conferences to give 
living salaries to their pastors, and succeeded in get- 
ting them up to what the charges could reasonably 
pay. The matter of parsonages was also carefully 
studied, and during the six years twelve were built 
or purchased on the district, until only three or four 
charges were without them. 

We tried to have the collection for the worn-out 
preachers fully raised on every charge, and next to 
this in importance was placed the missionary collec- 
tion, although the preachers were urged and en- 
couraged to get all they could for all the great enter- 
prises of the church. 

The presiding elder should be the leader of all the 
work on his district. He should be a man of ideas, 
of plans, of purposes, and capable of leadership. He 
will need to furnish ideas to some of his preachers, 
plans to others, and perhaps purpose, and inspiration 
to all. 

It has been suggested of late that presiding elders 
should convert themselves into traveling evangelists, 
and go about their districts holding revival services. 
This would greatly limit the scope of their work, and 
so consume their time and strength that they could 
not do the real work for which they are appointed. 
They should lay plans for revival work all over their 
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districts and drop into all revival meetings, to en- 
courage, but not to take charge of the meetings. 

It has seemed to me that some presiding elders talk 
too freely about their preachers and the churches on 
their districts. Their brother presiding elders find 
out all their secrets, and have a decided advantage in 
cabinet work as a consequence. And worst of all, the 
men suffer and the churches suffer by disparaging 
remarks from presiding elders. There are very many 
things that presiding elders should keep strictly to 
themselves. 

The work of a presiding elder in adjusting the 
appointments is often seriously disturbed by the inter- 
ference of others. PreacHers who have served 
churches have a kind of fatherly care over them, and 
write to leading laymen warning them against some 
preachers, and recommending others. 

Presiding elders are suspected of much mischief 
of which they are not guilty. A preacher of keen wit 
and broad experience, who had been a successful 
pastor, and a presiding elder for several years, said 
that presiding elders were chiefly of value "to lay 
things to.'* 

Things are done in the cabinet which they are not at 
liberty to repeat, and they must rest under false accusa- 
tions rather than betray confidence. Sometimes a 
presiding elder tries to help a preacher to a better 
place, but runs against obstacles which he cannot 
reveal. Some of the people object to the man, and the 
presiding elder shrinks from telling him of this fact. 
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The result is that the preacher blames the presiding 
elder because he is not promoted. 

Perhaps the worst thing about presiding elders is 
that they are human, and are almost sure to have 
favorites, and to harbor prejudice against other men. 
They value some too highly, and others not highly 
enough, and are not conscious of this weakness. 

Quite commonly in human life, judgment pulls one 
way, and feelings another. God made us so, and it is 
doubtless best. These two forces of the mind counter- 
working each other will tend to keep us in the right 
course, as the centripetal and centrifugal forces in the 
heavens keep the earth in its orbit around the sun. 
But sometimes one force overcomes the other. 

A presiding elder ought to be absolutely impartial, 
and not consider the mere matter of friendship. 
Christ loved John best, but chose Peter for chief place. 

Perhaps the most radical proof that a presiding 
elder is impartial will be found in the fact that he 
advances, even beyond their deserving, men who are 
unfriendly to him — and this has occurred more than 
once. 

It is considered a presiding elder's business to look 
after the interests of his own district, and let every 
other elder do the same. This is proper and necessary, 
but it is possible to carry it so far as to become an evil. 
Presiding elders sometimes prey upon each other's 
districts and develop their shrewdness upon one 
another, and some churches and some preachers are 
the victims of such proceedings. 
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It sometimes happens that by death, or removal, a 
number of vacancies will occur on a single district 
while other districts are fast shut-up. This gives a 
presiding elder a chance to promote several men on his 
district, and he is not slow to avail himself of the 
opportunity. 

But the fact will probably be that some other men 
on some other districts are more deserving of promo- 
tion than some of the men on his district, but according 
to the prevalent practice he cannot consider them, but 
gives the whole advantage of what seem like acci- 
dental or incidental openings to his own men. 

It has long seemed to me that a much wiser way 
would be for all the presiding elders to talk over such 
openings and select for them the men most deserving 
and most suitable from any part of the Conference. 

The question of how to select presiding elders is 
perhaps the **live wire" of this entire subject, and I 
am not sure that I can handle it without hurting some- 
body or getting hurt myself; but something must be 
done with a "live wire." All I shall try to do is to 
relate niy own experiences and observations. 

The practice grew up many years ago of taking a 
vote among the preachers of a district, and thus select- 
ing a candidate for presentation to the bishop, and as 
a general thing bishops have appointed the man who 
received the most votes. It is almost always the case 
that a preacher on the district is selected, and there is 
a feeling that nobody outside the district is to be con- 
sidered. 
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The worst thing about voting for presiding elders 
is the fact that it throws the matter into the realm 
of Conference politics, and the most skillful wire- 
puller comes out ahead. The most skillful wire-puller 
and the best presiding elder are not interchangeable 
terms. 

A man may manage his own canvass and, if he be a 
popular man, by correspondence secure the votes of 
many of the preachers. But there will be sure to be 
another man — or more — in the field, and a majority 
vote must decide the matter. In such a case, which- 
ever one is appointed goes on the district with the 
knowledge that nearly half of the preachers voted 
against him — and he generally knows who they are. 
There are very few men who would not be influenced 
by such a situation in making the appointments. When 
practically all the votes are given to one man the evils 
are largely eliminated. 

The methods employed are not above question. 

The candidate appeals to the men on the smaller 
charges, and say they need someone who will be in 
sympathy with them. He tells them they deserve 
better appointments, that it is a shame for men of such 
ability to be kept down; and the impression left on 
their minds is that when he gets to be presiding elder 
things will be different ; and when he reaches the goal 
he is one of the presiding elders who make large 
promises, but never keep them. 

The outgoing presiding elder can determine who 
shall get the vote of the district if he chooses to do 
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so. It has been done more than once. Men have told 
me that the outgoing presiding elder urged them to 
vote for a certain man, and they added, what made me 
ashamed of them — "You know he makes our appoint- 
ments this year, and we must not offend him." 

Still further, one or two men on ' a district can 
rally the vote of the district for almost anybody. How 
do I know ? Because I have helped do it. Many years 
ago I joined with another preacher on our district to 
secure the vote of the district for a certain man, and 
we did it largely to defeat a certain man who aspired 
to the position, whom we did not want. I think both 
of us have been ashamed of our part in the transaction 

A pious, quiet, close-mouthed preacher of no great 
ability, can write confidential letters to the preachers 
of a district, and secure a large majority for a man who 
was not known to be in the field. 

These are some of the things that can be said about 
voting for presiding elders on the districts, and they 
have impressed me so deeply that I have had doubts 
about the wisdom of the proceeding. 

The method according to the discipline of the church 
is for the presiding bishop to select the presiding elders, 
but he generally does not know the men of the Con- 
ference, or if he does he has his favorites like other 
men. When he does not know the Conference thor- 
oughly he must depend on the judgment of others. 

Generally the bishop asks his presiding elders to 
give him three or four names, and this method practi- 
cally makes the presiding elders a close corporation, 
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with power to perpetuate itself. It happens, more 
often than otherwise, that one presiding elder more 
than all the others "has the ear of the bishop," and in 
that case he can determine who shall be the incoming 
presiding elders. I have seen it done. 

Sometimes a prominent layman will get the ear of 
the bishop, and determine who shall be presiding elder. 
I have seen this done also. 

In all these cases the determining influence is nar- 
rowed down to one, two, or half a dozen persons, and 
it is astonishing how cheerfully they will take — 
sometimes even seek — this great responsibility. 

My only purpose here is to picture things as they 
actually are. It is clear that there are objections to 
all prevalent methods, and nobody seems able to sug- 
gest a method that will meet with general acceptance. 

It is said to be a good rule to do nothing when you 
are in doubt what to do. 



CHAPTER XLI 
Methodist Bishops 

Of right and wrong he taught 
Truths as refined as ever Athens heard; 
And (strange to tell) he practised what he preached. 

— John Armstrong 

What I shall say respecting our bishops will be 
decidedly miscellaneous, for I have approached them 
from all sides, and at all angles, seeing both their 
strength and their weakness. 

I used to think that the bishops all thought alike 
since documents proceeded from them as a body, but 
afterwards learned that individual bishops can criti- 
cize each other like ordinary persons. I soon began to 
observe also that at the sessions of our Conference 
they did not all tell the same story. 

At one Conference session the bishop spoke in favor 
of a Preachers' Aid Society and the Conference voted 
for one, appointing me secretary and treasurer; the 
next year another bishop spoke against such a society, 
and the Conference abolished it. 

My observation is that a measure is sometimes, but 
not often, carried through an Annual Conference over 
the protest of a bishop. 

I have had a personal acquaintance with about 
twenty-five bishops, have entertained the presiding 
bishop four times during Conference week, have 
had in my home two or three more on other occasions, 
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and have found them, in most cases, very delightful 
men, and some of them have been decidedly brotherly. 

In estimating the position and work of bishops I 
long ago came to the conclusion that a bishop should 
have as a prime qualification great preaching ability. 
He is to make his best impression on young preachers 
by what he says. They are apt to look to him as a 
model. 

He ought also to possess great executive ability. 
He is a leader in the church, and leadership counts for 
a great deal. If a bishop has only one of these quali- 
fications he is shorn of half his power. If he lacks 
both — a mistake has been made somewhere. 

In addition to these things a bishop ought to possess 
a large, warm heart — if that is not asking too much. 

It is a painful thing to see a man, elected to a high 
office by the votes of his brethren, use his position and ' 
power to oppress and humiliate them. With human 
nature what it is, such a result at times is inevitable, 
and it is perhaps a wonder that it has occurred so 
seldom in the workings of the Methodist episcopacy. 

Such things result when small men are entrusted 
with great power ; great men never do them. Imagine 
for a moment Bishop Simpson oppressing or humili- 
ating a Methodist preacher! 

It seems almost ungracious to mention such things 
when, with two or three exceptions, a hundred contacts 
with our bishops in cabinet and Conference work have 
revealed nothing but the kindest and most tender 
spirit in dealing with their fellow preachers. Bishops 
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have an opportunity to show how much kindness and 
brotherliness mean^ in the Methodist ministry, and 
the most of them gladly improve the opportunity. 

I have had most deHghtful relations with a large 
number of bishops, but may not call the names of those 
who are still living. Of those who have finished their 
work on earth I may speak more freely. 

Bishop William Taylor I greatly admired, and while 
not trusting his judgment in some matters, had 
the highest respect for him. He has been an inspira- 
tion to me in my work, and our personal relations 
were of the most delightful kind. 

Bishop Peck was brotherly enough for the humblest 
Methodist preacher. In going to the seat of a Con- 
ference which he was to hold, he had occasion to pass 
the night in the city where I was preaching and sent a 
note from his hotel requesting me to sit with him a 
while. He gave me some account of his manner of 
preparing sermons, using an outline of one he had 
just preached at the New York Conference. He said 
he had not worked it out clearly yet, and' I thought 
so too, without confiding that opinion to him. He 
admitted that he used to practice on his congregation 
until he got a sermon into proper shape — a method not 
to be taken as a model by young preachers. 

Bishop Newman had a lofty — almost haughty — 
bearing which repelled the average Methodist preacher 
and no doubt prevented his election to the episcopal 
office for many years. I voted for him in spite of a 
prejudice, because I recognized him as one of the great 
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men of Methodism. Meeting him afterwards in 
cabinet work I discovered that this loftiness was large- 
ly on the surface, and that at heart he was a true and 
brotherly Methodist preacher. 

Bishop Gilbert Haven I met at a summer resort one 
vacation, and played croquet with him. He objected to 
my way of holding my mallet, but I did not object to 
his way of holding his mallet. He continued to hold 
his mallet his way, I continued to hold my mallet my 
way, and won the game. 

Bishop E. O. Haven one could sit down and talk with 
like a brother — and yet he was a great man. He had 
charge of a camp meeting at Thousand Island Park 
one year and put more thought into it than I ever else- 
where heard put into a camp meeting. Some great 
preachers were there, but whoever preached he would 
follow the sermon with a ten minutes' talk which pre- 
sented more profound thought on the text and subject 
than the preacher had been able to bring forward. The 
only fault to be found was that he spoiled the sermons. 

I came into very close personal relations with Bishop 
Harris at a neighboring Conference when a boundary 
matter was under consideration. I was one of a com- 
mission from our Conference, and Bishop Harris was 
sent as counsel or adviser to the presiding bishop of 
the other Conference. We met Bishop Harris the 
evening of our arrival and talked the matter over. He 
attacked us with considerable roughness and severity, 
while we defended our positions, and managed to tell 
him some things which he did not know before. 
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I remember speaking respectfully but just as plainly 
to him as I would have done to any other Methodist 
preacher, and the next day in his address to the Con- 
ference he took our side of the controversy and gave 
them some good advice — ^which they declined to follow. 
While a little bristly in manner, Bishop Harris was too 
large a man to hold any ill-feeling, or to wrong any 
of his brethren. 

For Bishop Hurst I had a peculiar affection, for we 
were quite intimate while he was president of Drew 
Theological Seminary, and worked together in rais- 
ing money for that institution. 

I met him afterwards in the cabinet work and came 
very close to him in adjusting the appointments. 

Bishop Ninde was a guest in our home for nearly a 
week during a session of the Conference and was a 
most delightful companion. He could be common- 
place very gracefully, when commonplaces were all 
that were required. 

When I was selecting hymns for the Sunday morn- 
ing service he told me to choose anything I pleased 
except the hymn commencing, "All hail the power of 
Jesus' name," which goes to the tune Coronation, 
which he said he had heard until he was tired of it. 

With a very solemn countenance Bishop Ninde 
repeated a very comical story which another bishop 
had told at their last meeting, and remarked that he 
had all he could do to keep from laughing. 

Bishop Simpson came to give a lecture on Our 
Country in the city where I was preaching, and we 
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gladly opened our doors for his entertainment. The 
lecture gave a broad survey of our land, but did not 
manifest great powers of eloquence. 

Several years later he was in our home during the 
session of our Conference over which he presided, 
and we were permitted to see something of this re- 
markable man. He was as simple as a child, and the 
grace of his manner in the home was something 
never to be forgotten. 

He occupied a bedroom just off the parlor where we 
provided him a table, with pen and ink, for his use. 
One morning he went to the church to open the Con- 
ference session, and immediately returned to find some 
papers which he had missed. My wife assisted him 
in looking for them, but they were nowhere to be 
found on his table or in his room. 

At length they discovered the baby of the family, 
a boy about two years old, sitting in a large chair 
carefully looking over the missing papers. My wife 
was wondering how to get them from the child with- 
out trouble, when the good bishop stepped forward, 
took a penny or a nickel from his pocket and in a 
moment had made a trade with the boy which was 
satisfactory to both. This little incident illustrated 
his skill in dealing with refractory human nature. 
The same kind of skill is often valuable in appointing 
Methodist preachers to their work. 

He was going to a reception one evening, and being 
very weary with the day's work, like a child came to my 
wife to ask if his collar was clean enough, or would he 
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need another. Every married man knows without 
telling what she said to him. He put on another collar. 
Bishop Simpson was a man of unusual gifts, and the 
Methodist Church may never see another like him. It 
was a delight to have him in the home during a Con- 
ference session. 



CHAPTER XLII 
Great Preachers Whom I Have Heard or Known 

And truth divine came mended from their tongue. — Pope 

I HAVE known quite a number of the great preachers 
of the Nineteenth Century, or have heard them preach. 

I heard Dr. John McClintock preach just once, and 
do not think it could be rated as one of his greatest 
efforts. If a successful sermon is one that clings to 
the memory it could be called successful, for I well 
remember the subject and occasion, although it was 
preached nearly forty years ago. It was a discussion 
of the use of bread at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. 

Dr. John Hall of New York City was listened to 
by me just once in his own church, and I thought that 
nothing could be more appropriate for a congregation 
of rich men. It seems that his preaching was too 
appropriate, for some of his rich hearers afterwards 
turned against him, and filled his closing days with 
sorrow. 

Dr. R. S. Storrs I heard once — at a place of sum- 
mer resort, during my vacation. The thought was 
grand, the diction chaste and finished — too much so. 

Dr. Mark Hopkins, the great educator, I heard only 
once, but the impression made on my mind will never 
fade. There was no oratory, no choice selection of 
words, but — ^he kept saying something, and suggesting 
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far more than he said. No other sermon has ever 
kept my mind so active. He opened up avenues of 
thought which I tried to enter while listening to his 
discourse, and it kept me busy. 

I heard Bishop Ames preach a sermon which may 
truthfully be called great. His text was "With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you agsCin." 
It was at a Conference session, and the sermon was 
evidently shaped to encourage and help Methodist 
preachers. In his drawling way, with very few 
gestures, he applied his text to the operations of 
nations, to classes of persons in human society, to the 
good and bad actions of men, to the Christian life, and 
finally to the Christian ministry. It increased in inter- 
est from beginning to end, and was a most powerful 
climax. When he reached the highest point of his 
thought he raised Ms voice — just once during the 
entire discourse — and with terrific effect enforced the 
truth that the sacrifices of Methodist preachers for the 
cause of Christ would not be forgotten, but would 
bring their reward. I have seldom seen an audience 
more deeply moved. I heard him once afterwards, 
and it was very tame. 

Henry Ward Beecher I heard only once — and that 
in his own church, and it was greatly inferior to 
many of his printed discourses. His prayer impressed 
me far more than the sermon. It was a marvelous 
effort — of the argumentative kind. My impression of 
the prayer took this shape : "God will have hard work 
to get around that prayer, for he made out his case." 
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Erastus Wentworth, once missionary to China, 
afterwards editor of the Ladies' Repository, I heard 
many times, and became quite familiar with his style. 
He was capable of two distinct kinds of sermon which 
were so unlike as to have very little in common — ^the 
one fiery and enthusiastic, the other elaborate and 
scholarly. 

He preached at Round Lake one of the former 
kind, taking for his text one of the hallelujahs or 
< doxologies of the book of Revelation. As was usual 

with him, he took the first half of his time to feel his 
t way into the subject and then he broke loose with a 

I rehearsal of all the hallelujahs and doxologies of the 

f Bible, with enlargement and paraphrase, and in the 

r most rapid manner strung one after another. The 

I audience caught the spirit, joining their own hallelu- 

i jahs, and he closed up in a perfect tempest of shouts 

je and praises. 

jji A sermon of the second kind he preached in the 

^ State Street Methodist Church of Troy, N. Y., on the 

11^ day of the dedication of their beautiful new stone 

J. building. Bishop Simpson preached in the morning 

and Dr. Wentworth in the evening. He did not 
^j think it wise to attempt one of his rousing sermons by 

the side of the eloquent bishop, and so decided to go 
as far in the opposite direction as possible. He took 
for a text the words of Zechariah : "And raised up 
thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece;'* and 
discussed in the most elegant and scholarly manner 
the relative value of Greek and Hebrew culture. 
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The sermon made a deeper impression on my mind 
because of a little scene that was enacted during its 
delivery. We had among us at that time a preacher 
who always carried a notebook and pencil in his pocket, 
and jotted down what he thought would be of value 
when listening to a discourse. During the opening 
exercises he took a seat inside the altar, with notebook 
and pencil in hand. WTien Dr. Wentworth rose to 
speak, he qpened his notebook, pulled out the pencil 
and got ready to write, holding them up before him 
in a way that was rather conspicuous. Finally, as noth- 
ing was uttered which he could use, he dropped his 
hands into his lap, still holding notebook and pencil. 
In this position he watched the speaker a few moments 
more, to see if he meant to say an)rthing worth writing 
down. But nothing came, and he slowly — ^still watch- 
ing the speaker — slipped the pencil into the book, 
closed it, tucked in the flap, and held it in this way 
for some time, as much as to say*: "I'll give you one 
more chance." But that discourse was not for him, 
and after a few moments, he slipped the notebook into 
his breast pocket, sat back in his chair, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

I heard several sermons fall from the lips of Bishop 
Simpson, but am sure none of them represented him 
at his best. They were fine sermons, but not equal to 
those I had read, or heard about. On two occasions 
did I see an exhibition of his matchless eloquence. 

One was at a meeting of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society, at which he presided. There were 
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two speakers, pulpit orators of Methodism — but the 
ladies asked the bishop to make a few remarks at the 
close of the meeting. He spoke less than ten minutes, 
but stirred the audience in a most amazing manner, 
completely eclipsing the effect of all that had been said 
before. 

The other specimen of Bishop Simpson's eloquence 
which I heard was a discourse of perhaps ten minutes 
at a Conference session at the ordination service 
Sunday afternoon. He directed his remarks to the un- 
converted, and I have never elsewhere seen an audience 
so moved. Strong men, unused to the exhibition of 
emotion, twisted themselves into outlandish shapes 
and sobbed like children. 

After we reached my home, where he was enter- 
tained, I said to him that it was a wonder to me how 
any man could talk like that. He replied that it was 
a wonder to him that everybody could not do it. 

I heard Dr. Lange, the great commentator, preach 
only once. He was by no means an orator, but stood 
leaning on the pulpit the greater part of the time, 
simply talking to the people in a fatherly way. His 
manner was very winning, and his voice very distinct. 
He looked into the eyes of the people for the most 
part, but at times seemed to lose himself in his reflec- 
tions, and then he gazed up at the ceiling. He pre- 
sented "the peace of God that passeth all understand- 
ing" as the privilege of believers. He was not regard- 
ed by the people as a great preacher, but was greatly 
beloved. 
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When in Glasgow I went to hear Dr. Norman Mc- 
Leod, editor of Gkxxi Words. His manner was famil- 
iar, and the discourse sensible, though not great. At 
that time he was regarded as the most popular 
preacher in Scotland. 

I went several times to hear Newman Hall in the 
old Rowland Hill Chapel. He had traveled and 
preached in America, and was very conspicious at that 
time. He referred to America three times in one ser- 
mon. He was not eloquent, had not a good voice, but 
an intense earnestness, and love for the souls of men, 
made him a great power at that time. I heard him 
preach in a mission chapel to a crowd of the poorest 
and dirtiest people of London, and at the close he came 
down among them to shake hands and speak words of 
cheer. 

On a week night evening a temperance meeting was 
held in his church which I traveled across London to 
attend. Dr. Justin D. Fulton of Boston was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and he gave a grand address. 

Dr. Duff, the celebrated missionary, gave an address 
before the students of the Free Church College on the 
needs of the Missionary Cause, which was the most 
cyclonic discourse to which I have ever listened. He 
grew red in the face, strained his voice to the utmost, 
swung his long arms, and said some rousing things 
about missions. He spoke great words of praise for 
the fire and enthusiasm of Methodism. I have never 
heard a Methodist put as much noise and action into 
a discourse. 
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I heard the great Spurgeon preach two sermons, and 
do not hesitate to pronounce him the greatest preacher 
to whom I have listened. My opinion at the time was 
that he was not so eloquent a preacher as Beecher, but 
that he filled his sermons with Christ crucified as 
Beecher did not. The sermons I heard appealed to 
the unsaved from beginning to end. His voice was 
penetrating and very pleasant, but he lounged over 
the railing in front of him in a manner that did not 
improve his oratory. 

I had the rare privilege of attending one of Mr. 
Spurgeon's prayer meetings. It was conducted with 
the greatest freedom. He remarked in opening that 
we had more to be thankful for than to pray for. In 
praying he kneeled at the railing in front of his desk, 
or rather he almost lay down upon it in a heavy, 
awkward manner. His prayers were for various insti- 
tutions, calling them by name, and various classes of 
persons specified with equal freedom. The simplicity 
of the prayer was its most striking peculiarity. 

He wore a gray frock coat and a slouched hat, 
which is very unusual in London, where everybody of 
any pretensions, down to the boy in jacket, wears a 
silk hat. 

While in the Free Church College, Glasgow, I went 
to hear a man who was known as Robertson of Irvine 
to differentiate him from the very much greater Rob- 
ertson of Brighton. He was considered at that time 
the great pulpit orator of the United Presb)rterian 
Church. In the estimation of many he was the most 
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eloquent preacher of Scotland at that time, and stood 
next to Dr. Guthrie in popular favor, although his 
style was exceedingly theatrical and fantastic. 

His text was : "Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God," 
and he improved it to affirm all the distinctive peculiar- 
ities of the Calvinistic system of theology. I was so 
impressed with one passage that I wrote it down. He 
took occasion, after the manner of the apostles, to 
apply some warnings to the elect with reference to the 
allurements of the world, and did it after this fashion : 

"I admire the boldness — I had almost said the 
heterodoxy — of the Scriptures in reproving believers ; 
as when Paul says in Romans, to those who are called 
Christians, and who were Christians, predestinated, 
elected to salvation, sealed and secure — 'If ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die' — just as though they had 
not been elected." He was evidently very popular with 
the people, for the great church was crowded. 

Going to Edinburgh to spend the holiday vacation I 
carried with me a letter from Dr. Fairbairn to Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie, "the eloquent old man," editor of 
the Sunday Magazine, which I took for many years 
for his sake. He was without doubt the best loved man 
in Scotland. I did not hear him preach, for he was 
too feeble for pulpit work, but heard a sermon by one 
of his sons, who could in no way equal his father. 

Presenting my letter he met me with beaming face 
and pleasant words, inviting me at once to take break- 
fast with him in a day or two, which I was very glaci 
to do. 



